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THE DEATH 


He reached his turret door—he paused, no sound 
Broke from within; and all was night around. 
He knocked, and loudly—footstep nor reply 
Announced that any heard or deem’d him nigh ; 
He knocked—but faintly—for his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy heart’s demand. 
The portal opens—'tis a well known face— 
But not the form he panted to embrace. 
Its lips are silent—twice his own essay’d, 
And failed to frame the question they delay’d ; 
He snatch’d the lamp—its light will answer all— 
It quits his grasp, expiring in the fall. 
He would not wait for that reviving ray— 
As soon could he have linger’d there for day; 
But, glimmering thro the dusky corridor, 
Another checkers o’er the shadow’d floor ; 
His steps the chamber gain—his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not—yvet foretold ! 

* + * + a 
He turn’d not—spoke not—sunk not—fixed his 

look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook ; 
He gazed—how long we gaze, despite of pain, 





OF MEDORA. 


And know, but dare not own, we gaze in vain! 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

That death with gentle aspect withered there ; 

And the cold flowers her colder hand contain’d, 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strain’d 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow, 

And veiled—thought shrinks from all that lurk’d 
below— 

Oh! o’er the eye Death most exerts his might, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips— 

Yet, yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 

And wish’d repose—but only for a while; 

But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 

Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 

Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 

Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 

These—and the pale pure cheek, became the 
bier— 

But she is nothing—wherefore is he here ? 





NEW THEATRE, BOSTON, 11 Serr. 1854. 
OPENING ADDRESS. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS W. PARSONS, BOSTON. 


Wetcome, bright eyes! that make our splen- 
dors pale : 
Ye —- heads! you generous hands, all 
ail! 
And thou, proud city! to thy triumphs past 
Add this to-night, nor let it be thy last : 
Be it thy glory to the coming age 
To have transmitted no adulterate Stage ; 
That aftertimes may count this beauteous dome 
Dear as the hearthstone of a father’s home. 


Back, airy beings! people of the brain! 
Ye kingly shadows! in your graves remain : 
Stay, you weird women! wait the fatal bell : 
Thou master of the charm! suspend the spell: 
Be not impatient on our scene to burst, 
You shall be summoned, but your herald first. 


Souls of dead bards! that served our ancient 


art ; 
Poets! who largely read the human heart, 
Tell us why man, when life serenely glides, 
Loves the fierce motion that disturbs the tides ? 
What god impels him, now his land is free, 
To play the hero that he cannot be ! 
What strong illusion, native in his breast, 
Made action charm him in his day of rest ? 


When arms and arsenals are idle shows, 
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And navies playthings for the world’s repose, 

The heart like Nemi, never known to stir, 

Becomes a mirror of the things that were : 

Then grows the wish, and then is giv’n the power 

To be and feel beyond life’s little hour. 

The soldier 7schylus, at such a time, 

From the dark realm of passion and of crime 

Called back those mighty shades to walk the 
earth, 

And made them deathless by a second birth. 

When all rapt Athens, in that early day, 

Sat in the sunshine, at the solemn play— 

When to the music of a single flute 

The verse was uttered that for us is mute— 

When through the orchestra with slow advance 

The}Dorian measure led the choral dance, 

Cold was that soul—oh! dead as Lethe’s fen— 

That did not fight at Salamis again. 


But long ere this, when ’Bacchus was divine ; 
At the mad vintage, where the new made wine 
Fired the rude revellers, the learned say 
First rose th’ uncouth resemblance of a play : 
What time Arion of the Lesbian isle 
To the wild chorus gave a graver style : 

The years are distant, and the light is dim, 
Yet hark! the echo of a tragic hymn: 

Lo! the fell Mcenads with her visage smeared, 
And men made Satyrs by the mask and beard 


Such rites have been where now this tenple 
stands : 
The sa dramas of the Indian bands. 





Near the blue lake and by the midnight fire, 
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See the red artist and the naked choir !— 
When the great sachem with his Pequod court 
After the fray, assembled at the sport— 

See !—’twas but yesterday—their dance describe 
The hunt, the war, the triumph of their tribe : 
These too were actors—but their show is done— 
Their last spectator was the setting sun. 


In Charles’s days, when tragedy was mean, 
Once the light Muse went slipshod on the scene : 
Was Charles alone at fault ? historian, tell— 
We love the sturdy Puritan too well: 

What though the drama drooped beneath his ban, 
Spite of the bigot we revere the man: 

hat though he left polluted arts behind, 

He brought his sword, his Bible, and his mind. 


Something of that austerity be yours ; 

Since Folly loves what easy Taste endures : 

Let our purged altar and its blameless priest 

Honor the three-hilled city of the East! 

That to the wise our theatre may seem 

A nobler school, a loftier Academe ! 

And Shakspeare’s mind; transplanted to the 
shore 

Whose rocks are gold, whose sands are shining 
ore, 

(Or far as freedom’s onward march may draw 

Arts, without arms, and without conquest, Law) 

A sacred well! from whose o’erflowing brink 

Each generation in its turn may drink : 

So shall your children thank you, not alone 

For wealth of empire grasping every zone, 

But write these words on Memory’s grateful page, 

Sons of the Pilgrims! you redeemed our Stage. 





TO ELLEN. 
“ Placens Uxor.” 


There’s not a tint of sober gray, 
Now mingling with thy hair ; 

I have not welcomed, day by day, 
As some new beauty there. 


There’s not a line, though marked it be, 
Upon thy brow imprest, 

That makes it not more fair to me, 
Than when in smoothness drest. 


There’s not a hue has left thy cheek, 
That I would now restore ;— 

For, though of love its glow would speak, 
Its paleness tells of more. 


There ’s not a ray, however bright, 
Once worshipped in thine eyes ; 
Has not become a holy light 
To point to purer skies. 


There ’s not a smile, how sought so e’er 
Thy gracious smiles have been, 
\ So prized as is the answering tear 
‘\, In their soft lashes seen. 


N.or yet a breath—not e’en the vow 
‘That made thee wholly mine, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


So bless’d as accents trembling now 
From those dear lips of thine. 


Thus Time on thege loved objects flings, 
As substance fades away, 

A moral halo from his wings 
To beautify decay. 


And thus the rose, in noon-tide bloom, 
Adorns the gay parterre, 
And, fading, yields its sweet perfume 
To scent the evening air. 
Ellendale, Va. W. B. B. 





We know not who is the author of the follow- 
ing, but it has pathos and the true poetic energy, 
far beyond the usual drift of magazine verses.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

MARIAN IN HER CELL. 
You looked across the meadows, 

At the red sun in the west, 

And the wood was full of shadows, 
But my head lay on your breast— 
And your words were low and sweet, 

And our hearts in music beat ! 


You spoke—I only listened— 
(Blest hours without alloy,)— 

You sang—my tear-drops glistened— 
I was dumb and blind with joy. 

Could I hear your bridal bell— 

You in Heaven, and I in Hell ? 


Could I stop the curséd blade 

At your throat, so warm and white— 
Where my loving fingers played 

With the moonlight through the night ? 
Could I think, and hold the steel! 
Could I pause, and live to feel! 


By the hallowed word of God 
There is murder on your soul! 
As I knelt upon the sod 
Where the death-black waters roll, 
I could hear the angry flood 
Calling hoarsely, “ Blood for Blood !’—Putnam's 
Magazine. 





SupstiruTe ror Porarors. — For. the last 
four years, considerable attention has been paid 
at the Museum of Natural History in Paris, to 
the cultivation of a plant coming from China, 
and known under the name of Dioscorea Japonica. 
This plant, says the writer of a paper sent to the 
Central Agricultural Society, may by its size, 
weight, and hardy character, become exceedingly 
valuable in France, as it will serve as a substi- 
tute for the potato. Its tubercles, like those of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, resist in the open air the se- 
verest winter, without sustaining any injury. 
Several specimens of these roots, of very 
size, were presented in 1852 to the Society, one 
of which, of a cylindrical form, was three feet in 
length ; another, presented in 1853, weighed three 
pounds; the former having been in the earth 
twenty months, and the lattersixteen. The flavor 





of this vegetable is more delicate than that of the 
potato.—Galignani. 





FIFTY YEARS IN 
From the Atheneum. 


Fifty years in both Hemispheres; or, Remi- 
niscences of a Merchant's Life. By Vix- 
ceENt Notte. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Triibner & Co. [J.S. Redfield, New 
York.] 


RoMANCE of war !—romance of courts !— 
what are these compared with the romance 
of trade! Here is a clerk—a financier—a 
merchant, whose life contains more of adven- 
ture, more of variety in scene and of change 
in fortune, more of intercourse with celebra- 
ted men and women, than fallsto the lot of 
hundreds of those whom the world regards 
as occupying lofty and romantic places. Vin- 
cent Nolte, if he tells his story truly, has 
touched all extremes in life,—been one of the 
wealthiest and one of the poorest of men. He 
has been a poor clerk in a poor magazine at 
Leghorn, and a trusted partner in the house 
of one of the most princely firms in Europe. 
One day he is a commercial magnate, admit- 
ted to the friendship of Ouvrard, trusted by 
the Bateses, the Barings, and the Laboucheres, 
—another day he is a wanderer and a beg- 
gar. Now he is closeted with a minister, and 
now he is writing squibs and translations for 
bread. He culated in cotton, and lent 
money to the Pope. He intrigued with Opera 


gr, and mingled in the schemes of Nicholas 


iddle. He spat venom at General Bona- 

rte, and played practical jokes with Audu- 

n, the naturalist. He gave advice in money 
matters to the Austrian minister, Kiibeck, and 
fought under General Jackson at New Or- 
leans. He was the friend of Lafayette, and 
a commissary of Louis Philippe. His fortunes 
were as various as his tastes. He was a ship- 
builder at Pittsburgh, and a prisoner in the 
Queen’s Bench in London. At New Orleans 
he received three ships laden with specie,— 
at Venice he was indebted to the monks for 
a crust. 

As he himself here tells the story of his life, 
Vincent Nolte bridges two worlds, and brings 
reminiscences of Napoleon into the drawing- 
room of Victoria. He has been hand and 
glove with the potentates of Europe, and has 
cried “ Hail, fellow!” to the Sachems of the 
American wilderness. Such a man is worth 
knowing—for what he has seen even more 
than for what he has been; the more espe- 
cially as he is by nature a gossi) , a story-tell- 
er, and a picture-maker. 

Many people in London will remember the 
old merchant—his tales, his caustic humor, 
his love of scandal, his paradoxes and eccen- 
tricities, and his easy acquiescence in the 
whim of the hour. “ Punctuality is the po- 
liteness of kings,” said Louis the Fourteenth, 
as M. Nolte reminds us in his opening sen- 
tence. It is also the politeness of sae Boul 


BOTH HEMISPHERES, 
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—and M. Nolte’s parents were particularly 
punctual. y 


“ My good father did not fail to offer, in his 
own person, the most striking example of his 
respect for that excellent quality. He married 
on February 22nd, 1779, at the age of forty, and 
was, thenceforward, assisted in his cultivation 
of the virtue he so much admired, by my mother 
who, by-the-by, was punctual in all she under- 
took, for she brought me into the world on No- 
vember 21st, or, precisely at the termination of 
the nine regular months prescribed by the laws 
of nature.” 


With this Shandean observation M. Nolte 
takes himself to school in search of humors. 
His master appears to have been fair game.— 


“ He was an indolent, ignorant man, who sur- 
rendered the whole task of instructing his pupils 
to all kinds of under-tutors, and gave over the 
conduct of his household to a ménagére who was 
inclined to accept his not altogether Platonic 
blandishments, and to pack off the dunces who 
amused themselves, from time to time, by dis- 
turbing the bacchanalian exercises which usual- 
ly preceded those endearments. Some recollec- 
tions of this brief period, during which I learned 
nothing but to steal fruit from the orchard, long 
remained fresh in my memory.” 


After this M. Nolte meets with a genius for 
tuition in the person of “ the Gymnasium Pro- 
fessor, Carl F. Hipp,” but the superior genius 
of young Nolte, according to old M. Nolte’s 
profession, “ regularly crushed the Gymna- 
sium Professor to the ground.” After this 
feat of mind the boy’s father very reasonabl 
thought him sufficiently advanced for busi- 
ness, and he was promoted from the highest 
_ in the school to the lowest stool in the 
office.— 


“ The copy-books were laid before me in both 
the English and German languages, with the in- 
timation that making correct transcripts of the 
letters they contained, in either tongue, would 
be my first employment. The gentlemen letter- 
writers were of the usual kind, and their wretch- 
ed style and language wearied me to the utmost 
limits of endurance, and their news touching oil 
and soap, brimstone and Spanish liquorice had 
but little attraction for one like me, whom my 
honored preceptor had inspired with a refined 
taste for the firstlings of Schiller’s Muse. Thus 
I toiled, most unwillingly, without any zest for 
the work before me, and, consequently, executed 
it badly.” 

The young genius despised trade, and trade 
did not smile on the young genius. He was 
shunned as a fop, an idler, by sober people ; 
and his uncle—of whose quaint oy he has 
left an amusing picture—rebuked him in com- 
pany :-— 

“Neglect of my office duties was a natural 
consequence. I went after all sorts of amuse- 
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ments, drew caricatures on my letter stand in 
the counting-room, frolicked for hours together 
with my friend, the young and universally be- 
loved painter, Terreni, who was a great fop, and 
had the mania of aping the dress and manners 
of the Englishmen, who from time to time made 
their appearance in Leghorn. This disease, 
thanks to his illustrious ae took root in 
my breast too; and whenever, during the course 
of the week, I could see a newly arrived visitor 
among the English, who at that time were so 
constantly noticed at Leghorn, but more espe- 
cially at Florence, and could on the ensuing 
Sunday exhibit myself on the Corso attired in a 
similar costume, I was supremely happy.” 


Leghorn was just the place to develop 
these vagabond and restless fancies. Gene- 
ral Bonaparte was at the gates, coming from 
Lodi and Arcola as a poh noel, Com- 
modore Nelson was in the roadstead with a 
small but powerful squadron. Revolution 
was in the lad’s brain,—and the sight of the 
young hero of eight-and-twenty, fresh from 
the discomfiture of veteran generals and di- 

lomatists, riding through the streets of Leg- 

orn, bullying the consuls and threatening 
the magistrates, seems to have unsettled him 
for life, as it did thousands of other young 
and ardent Italians. M. Nolte thus etches in 
sharp outline the great soldier, as he first saw 
him at Leghorn :— 


“T saw before me a diminutive, youthful-look- 
ing man, in simple uniform ; his complexion was 
pallid and of almost yellowish hue, and long, 
sleek, jet-black hair, like that of the Talapouche 
Indians of Florida, hung down over both ears. 
This was the victor of Arcola! While he was 
taking his place on the right-hand seat in the 
carriage and waiting for his adjutant, I had a 
moment’s opportunity to examine him with at- 
tention :—around his mouth played a constant 
smile with which the rest of mankind had, evi- 
dently, nothing to do; for the cold, unsympa- 
thizing glance that looked out of his eyes, show- 
ed that the mind was busied elsewhere. Never 
did I see such a look! It was the dull gaze of a 
mummy, only that a certain ray of intelligence 
revealed the inner soul, yet gave but a feeble 
reflection of its light. Macbeth’s words to the 
ghost of Banquo would almost have applied 
here: ‘ there is no speculation in those eyes,’ had 
not what was already recorded and what after- 
wards transpired, unmistakably shown the soul 
that burned behind that dull gaze.” 


The French stayed at Leghorn, but M. 
Nolte was called away. A certain Mademoi- 
selle and he “became mutually pleased with 
each other.” It was the old story, however, 
of the stream that never will run smooth. 
Nolte, senior, objected to his son “making a 
fool of himself” with Mademoiselle, and sent 
for him to Hamburgh. Here new mischief 
awaited him, for instead of devoting his mind 
to oil and molasses, he took to playing off 





Saney jokes on an ignorant printer of play- 
bills :-— \ 


“ The arrival of a most excellent company of 
_ ers, who had been driven out of Brussels, or 
left it for lack of sufficient support, and 
among whom were several performers of consid- 
erable talent—for instance, the dramatic actors, 
Mees and Bergamin, and the baritone singer, De- 
riibelle—occasioned the establishment of this 
theatre, which in a short time became the thea- 
tre of the Hamburgh fashionables. The large 
number of French emigrants of rank, at that 
time residing in Hamburgh, and also the at- 
tendance of the notabilities of Hamburgh socie- 
ty, secured the manager's great success. The 
contract for printing the playbills had fallen into 
the hands of a highly-noble and highly-wise city 
council printer, named George F. Schniebes, who 
looked up to Benjamin Franklin as the patron 
saint of his order, and did his best to imitate 
him, at least in dress. For he, too, wore a kind 
of fur cap on his head, mounted a pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose, and appeared in a kind of 
morning-gown. ‘There was no trouble in trans- 
lating the play-bill, so long as the Lexicon af- 
forded the means of Germanizing the French 
titles—for instance, ‘La Caravane du Caire,’ or 
‘Felix ou lEnfant trouvé. But whenever the 
dictionary was at fault, in regard to certain 
words, he gave them the nearest translation pos- 
sible, ‘to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
as he has often confessed to me. The first of 
of these, that made me roar, was: ‘L’Amant 
Statue,’ translated by Schniebes. The ad 
Lover. The next was ‘ (Edipe a Colonne’ C&idi- 
pus at Cologne. Aid can be given this man, I 
said to myself, maliciously, with Schiller’s ‘ Rob- 
ber Moor,’ at the end-of his great play, and so 
offered my treacherous assistance to the city 
council printer in translating his theatre bills. 
After that the street-corners were decorated with 
the following attractive placards :—‘ Le Maréchal 
ferrant’—Marshal Ferrant. ‘ Les précieuses ridi- 
cules ’—The ridiculous treasures. Nicaise Pein- 
tre’—Painter Nick. ‘La Dinde aux lonis’— 
Louis’ Turkey. ‘La veillée et la matinee vil- 
lageoise ’"—The old woman and a country morn- 
ing. ‘Les amants prothées’—The lovers of tea. 
The whole town laughed at these absurd trans- 
lations, yet it greatly displeased Mr. Schniebes 
when any one tried to convince him that folks 
were laughing at his expense, in coming to his 
aid with such translations. His invariable an- 
swer was, that he perfectly understood the French 
language himself, and moreover bad an assist- 
ant, upon whose knowledge of lan he 
laced full reliance. Yet a play-bill, received 
rom Mayence, put me to shame, and far sur- 
passed anything I could do in that line. It 
ran thus :— L’Abbé de l’Epée, Instituteur des 
Sourds muets’—The Abbot of the Sword, In- 
stigator of Doves and dumb people.” 


From Hamburgh, where the education thus 
iciously begun was finished, he was sent 
ris, sero Br of course took Paris in his 
way. By the aid of friends he was soon ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Parlis life :-— 
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“ To learn, on such an evening, that the beau- 
tiful woman who, just at that moment, stood 
before me was Madame Recamier; that the ele- 
gant young man, leaning against the pedestal 
of a statue, was the celebrated dancer, Trenis, 
and that the person near him, with a note-book 


of music in his hand, the renowned vocalist, Ga- 
rat, was something which rendered the presence 
of a well-informed and agreeable companion ab- 
a necessary. Such a friend it was my lot 
to find.” 


The topic of all conversation at the time in 
Paris was the arrest of Moreau by order of 
Bonaparte, now First Consul. M. Nolte pre- 
serves one of those salty sayings of the day 
which mark every incident of life in Paris :— 


“His name was seldom pronounced, by the 
middle and lower classes, unless coupled with 
an expression of the greatest love and respect, 
and without a malediction upon both his impla- 
cable persecutors,—the First Consul and the 
Governor of Paris, General Murat, who had in 
his later proclamations plaearded the name of 
General Moreau, in large letters, on all the street 
corners, accompanied by the words ‘traitre @ la 
République’ No one either could or would yield 
any belief to the publicly proclaimed guilt of 
his distinguished general, and the wit of Paris 
did not, by any means, commit default on this 
occasion, for you might everywhere hear the 
pasquinade il n’y a que deux partis en France, les 
moraux (Moreau) et les immoraux.” 


M. Nolte proved his genius for commerce 
and finance while at Nantes, and became ac- 
quainted with the hopes of Amsterdam,— 
whose memoirs, were they written, would be 
one of the largest contributions to the secret 
history of modern times—and with the La- 
boucheres. Of the elder M. Labouchere he 
has given us a crayon portrait:— 


“ Mr. Labouchere was at that time but twen- 
ty-two, yet ere long assumed the highly respect- 
able position of head of the firm, the first in 
the world, and studied the manners of a French 
courtier previous to the Revolution: these he 
soon made so thoroughly his own, that they 
seemed to be a part of his own nature. He 
made a point of distinguishing himself in every- 
thing he undertook by a certain perfection, and 
carried this feeling so far, that, on account of 
the untractable lack of elasticity in his body, 
and a want of ear for music which nature had 
denied him, he for eighteen years deemed it 
necessary to take dancing lessons, because he 
saw that others surpassed him the graceful ac- 
complishment. It was almost painful to see 
him dance. The old school required, in the 
French quadrilles, some entrechdts, and one or 
two pirouettes, and the delay they occasioned 
him always threw him out of time. I have often 
seen the old gentleman, already more than fifty, 
return from a quadrille covered with perspira- 
tion. Properly speaking, he had no refined edu- 
cation, unders but very little of the fine arts, 
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and, notwithstanding his shrewdness and quick- 
ness of perception, possessed no natural powers 
of wit, and consequently was all the more eager 
to steal the humor of other people. He once 
repeated to myself a witty remark of his own to 
one of his clerks, the celebrated answer of De 
Sartines, a former chief of the French police, to 
one of his subordinates who asked for an in- 
crease of pay in the following words: ‘ You do 
not give me enough—still I must live !’—The 
reply he got was: ‘I do not perceive the neces- 
sity of that!’ Now, so hard-hearted a response 
was altogether foreign to Mr. Labouchéres dis- 
position, as he was a man of most excellent and 
generous feeling. He had assuredly without in- 
tention, fallen into the singular habit of speak- 
ing his mother-tongue—the French—with an al- 
most English intonation, and English with a 
strong French accent. But he was most of all 
remarkable for the chivalric idea of honor in 
mercantile transactions.” 


These connections led Nolte to make ac- 
quaintance with the prince of empirical bank- 
ers, commissaries and financiers—Ouvrard. 
This strange, vain, wayward and elastic ge- 
nius has himself told the story of his life; but 
M. Nolte has preserved some additional and 
characteristic traits of his friend and master. 
The Italian looks up to the French financier 
with a fond, undoubting admiration; and 
whenever he finds Napoleon disagreeing with 
Ouvrard he assumes, as a matter of course, 
that Napoleon is in the wrong. Ouvrard is 
to M. Nolte what Napoleon was to a drummer 
or a sergeant. If the Emperor was magnifi- 
cent, so was the banker. Ouvrard, toc, was 
imperial in his humors :— 


“ The Hotel de Salm, which, in the latter days 
of the Consulate and the beginning of the Em- 
pire, had become one of the most magnificent re- 
sorts where the dite of French society were accus- 
tomed to sojourn, had called together an extraor- 
dinary assembly to hear several selections from 
a new opera, written by a young and promising 
composer. Both artists and amateurs were in 
an equal degree enchanted with this quite ori- 
ginal and most charmjng music. Among these 
was Ouvrard, who was indefatigable in testify- 
ing his admiration to the young composer. It 
was quite late at night when Ouvrard returned. 
As he was passing through the court of the hotel 
to his carriage he saw, lying on the ground, a 
paper, the form of which, and the stamp it bore, 
at once informed him that it must be the official 
notification of a sheriffs officer (un exploit Chuis- 
sier). To pick it up quickly, spring into his 
carriage, and drive off to his own hotel, was the 
work of a moment. Scarcely had he reached his 
residence ere he examined the paper, and dis- 
covered that it was one of the customary pro- 
tests which leave the person to whom it was 
sent no other alternative, than either to pay the 
required debt upon the spot, or to be shut up in 
the Hétel de Clichy, the common prison for in- 
solvent debtors. Ouvrard read further on, and, 
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to his great surpris.. found on the paper the | short period I spent in Paris, on my journey to 
name of the young composer whose music had | Amsterdam ; and limited as my sojourn in that 
so enchanted him. The trouble was about a|capital had been, I still had found an oppor- 
sum amounting to three thousand francs; and | tunity to get a peep at life behind the scenes of 
for such a trifling sum as this, a young man of | the new imperial régime. The literary circles of 
genuine talent was to be compelled to sacrifice a| the capital were just at that moment taken up 
brilliant future. Ouvrard felt the force of this,| with a new tragedy, which the celebrated play- 
and instantly formed his resolution; so on the | writer and poet, Renouard, was then preparing 
next day, the young artist received the follow- bear 0 — the Thédtre — se 
ing letter:— Be at your ease, Sir! What you | title of ‘Les Templiers’ (the Templars). e 
lost yesterday evening at the Hotel de Salm has | part of Ignaz de Molay, the Grand Master of the 
fallen into safe hands. The finder considers |'Templars, was in the hands of Talma ; the parts 
himself fortunate in having made a discovery | of the King and the Queen were given to Lefond 
which places it in his power to become useful to | and Mademoiselle Georges. The rehearsals had 
a man whose talent and worth he can thorongh- | been finished. The time for the first perform- 
ly appreciate. In the meanwhile comfort your- | ance fixed upon, and the intended presence of 
self with the intelligence, that at this moment |the Emperor and Empress everywhere announ- 
your creditor has no further claim on you. Thej|ced. Paris at that time was in a buzz with all 
finder of your document begs you to pardon the | kinds of anecdotes about the remarkably splendid 
feeling of curiosity which impelled him to read | set of diamonds which had been presented to the 
a paper belonging to you without your permis-| Empress by the court jeweller, Fossin, and which 
sion. As he takes a lively interest in your fu-| consisted of a diadem, necklace, and pendants 
ture, and knows perfectly well how material ob- | for the ears. The price which had been asked 
stacles bear down with leaden weight the most |for this superb ornament was half a million of 
splendid capacities, he begs you to accept the | francs; and, unless my memory fails me, I recol- 
enclosed ten notes of one thousand francs each. | lect to have heard at the time of another smaller 
No thanks, dear Sir, for what is merely a trifling |sum, that is to say, about three hundred thou- 
advance upon the future success of your exer- {sand francs. Josephine, whose purse was always 
tions!’ What your friend expects of you, how- | empty, in consequence of her propensity for ex- 
ever, is only perseverance in the right path you |travagance, had expressed a desire to obtain 
have deste and a continued cert, on your | possession of these diamonds, but the Emperor 
part, to deserve the fame that awaits you; and | would not hear of either of these sums. Paris had 
the gratification this will bring him will assured- la great deal to say concerning the scenes that 
ly far, far exceed the little service he now seeks | passed between Josephine and Napoleon in con- 
to render you.—The man to whom this letter) sequence of this affair; they were the ever-re- 
was sent was Nicolo Isouard, the afterwards ce-| curring topic of conversation among the ladies 
lebrated composer, whom we have to thank/ generally, to whose curiosity the jeweller was 
for the splendid French operas, ‘Le Rossignol,’ | indebted for very frequent visits. People want- 
* Cendrillon, and ‘Jeannot et Colin,’ which for | ed to see what it was that an Emperor could 
so many years constantly filled the house of the |deny to his Empress. On the appointed day, 
* Opéra Comique.’” > Tr the first pe ap vag of 
‘The Templars’ were visible at all the street 

In another anecdote we have the two great | corners. Thad been so fortunate as to procure 
potentates as rivals -— a parquet ticket for a seat on the second row 
Meno! ; . of benches, from which I could get a good view 

“ Napoleon, who, up to that time as a mere of the imperial pair. I saw them enter their 
General, had found no special occasion to plume | box, on oo left of the house, and take their 
himself upon any great success with the fairer| seats. Napoleon foremost and Josephine close 
half of creation, was more fortunate as Emperor, beside him. In the beginning of the second act, 
and was readily listened to by the rival beauties | their majesties the king and queen appeared 
of the day. In Mademoiselle Georges, the love- upon the stage. Mademoiselle Georges, in the 
liest woman of her time, he flattered himself that | full splendor of her incomparable charms and 
he really had made a complete conquest, looked |her splendid figure, heightened the imposing 
upon her as his exclusive property, became ena-| scene by a dazzling diadem, eardrops, and neck- 
moured and jealous. Among the intelligence | lace, all glittering with the most superb dia- 
which he received from Paris, on the day after|monds. As she approached the imperial box, 
the battle of Austerlitz, was a message from his | Josephine. who was leaning forward on the front 
Minister of Police, informing him that Made-| rail, betrayed a hasty movement of surprise, and 
moiselle Georges had passed several days at|then suddenly, as if struck by lightning, sank 
Ouvrard’s pleasure palace of Raincy, and had | back into her seat—for in the magnificent adorn- 
there performed one of her very best parts. Ge-| ment of the actress she had recognized the jew- 
neral Berthier, who had hastened onward four-|els she was so anxious to possess. During this 
and twenty hours in advance of the Emperor, | little episode in the imperial box, Napoleon re- 
on his return from Vienna, instantly sent fot | mained, as might have been expected, entirely 








Ouvrard, and intimated to him that this circum-| unmoved. For the Parisian world such an inci- 
stance had in no slight degree contributed to| dent as this was a regular mine of fresh anec- 
exasperate the Emperor, and accelerate his hasty |dotes concerning the scenes which they opined 
return to Paris. I had seen and admired Made-| must have taken place in the private chambers 
moiselle Georges the preceding year, during the of the Tuileries, after their majesties returned 
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from the theatre. I merely repeat what I saw 
and heard.” 


M. Nolte loves a bit of scandal, as he owns. 
But he only states what he saw and heard. 
Into the business portion of the narrative here 
presented we shall not enter. M. Nolte went 
to America, where he - pew as a mer- 
chant-prince, and conducted some apparently 
large transactions. On this route, however, 
we follow our author with less pleasure than 
when he paints character and invents or re- 
- ossip. No oddity in character escapes 

- Nolte. Here is a glimpse of an eccentric, 
well remembered in America :— 


McDonongh himself died without heirs, either 
direct or collateral, and has made over his whole 

roperty to the Government of the United 
Btates, that it shall expend the same in the es- 
tablishment of public schools. Besides this 
general direction, there are a number of small 
bequests and codicils of avery curious nature ap- 

nded to his will. One of the oddest of these 
is the bequest made to Leon Gozlan, in Paris. 
This well-known writer some years ago publish- 
ed a romance called the “ Medécin du Pecq,” 
which, in every point of view, but especially by 
some very peculiar and profound psychological 
studies, attracted the greatest notice throughout 
France. The editor of the Courier des Etats 
Unis republished it in the feuilleton of that wide- 
ly circulated paper, and it thus fell into the 
hands of Mr. McDonough, who read it at home 
in his solitary hours, and was so charmed with 
some of the author’s observations on the world 
and men, that he made him his heir to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars. This sum was 
lately handed over to Mr. Gozlan by Mr. Rives, 
the late American Ambassador at Paris, in a 
check on the house of Albrecht & Co., in Havre. 


M. Nolte’s sketches of American manners 
are of greater interest for European readers 
than his narration of American intrigues and 
events—though the latter refer to such impor- 
tant matters as Aaron Burr’s conspiracy and 
the defence of New Orleans. Here, as more 
in our line, is the account of his first meeting 
with the great naturalist Audubon :— 


I rode, carly one morning, entirely alone, over 
the loftiest summit of the Alleghany ridge, called 
Laurel Hill, and about ten o’clock arrived at a 
small inn, close by the Falls of the Juniata river. 


Here I ordered a substantial breakfast. The 
landlady showed me into a room, and said, I per- 
haps woutl not object to taking my meal at the 
same table with a strange gentleman, who was 
already there. As I entered I found the latter 

rsonage, who at once struck me as being, what, 
in common parlance, is called an odd fish. He 
was sitting at a table, before the fire, with a Ma- 
dras handkerchief wound around his head, ex- 
actly in the style of the French mariners, or la- 
borers, in a seaport town. I stepped up to him 
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and accosted him politely, with the words, “I 
hope I don’t incommode you, by coming to take 
my breakfast wit you.”—“Oh no, sir,’ he re- 
plied, with a stroug French accent, that made it 
sound like “ No sare.”—“Ah, I continued, “ you 
are a Frenchman, sir ?”—* No, sare,” he answer- 
ed, “hi emm an. Heenglishman.”—* Why,” I 
asked, in return, “how do you make that out ? 
You look like a Frenchman, and you speak like 
one.”—“ Hi emm an Eenglishman, becas I got a 
Heenglish wife,” he answered. Without investi- 
gating the matter further, we made up our minds, 
at breakfast, to remain in company, and to ride 
together to Pittsburg. He showed himself to be 
an original throughout, but at last admitted that 
he was a Frenchman by birth, and a native of 
Larochelle. However, he had come in his early 
youth to Louisiana, had grown up in the sea ser- 
vice, and had gradually become a thorough Ane- 
rican. “ Now,” I asked, “ how does that accord 
with your quality of Englishman? Upon this 
he found it convenient to reply in the French 
language, “ When all is said and done, I am 
somewhat cosmopolitan ; I belong to every coun- 
try.” This man, who afterwards won for him- 
self so great a name in natural history, particu- 
larly in ornithology, was Audubon. . 


Audubon had not yet begun the studies 
which have since made him famous. M. Nolte 
tells us that :— 


he wanted to be a merchant, and had married 
the daughter of an Englishman, named Bake- 
well, formerly of Philadelphia, but then residing 
and owning mills at Shippingport, at the Falls 
of the Ohio, and in the neighborhood of Louisville. 
It was also his intention to travel down the Ohio 
into Kentucky. At Pittsburg, he found no other 
opportunity of doing so than the one offered by 
my flat-boats, and as he was a good companion- 
able man, and, moreover, an accomplished sketch- 
er, I invited him to take a berth in our cabin 
gratis. He thankfully accepted the invitation, 
and we left Pittsburg, in very cold weather, with 
the Monongahela and Ohio rivers full of drifting 
ice, in the beginning of January, 1812. I learn- 
ed nothing further of his travelling plans until 
we reached Limestone, a little place at the north- 
western corner of the State of Ohio. . There we 
had both our horses taken ashore, and I resolved 
to go with him overland, at first to visit the cap- 
ital, Lexington, and from there to Louisville, 
where he expected to find his wife and his pa- 
rents-in-law. My two boats which I had left 
under the charge of Hollonder, were to meet me 
at the same place. We had scarcely finished our 
breakfast, at Limestone, when Audubon, all at 
once sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, in French, 
“Now Iam going to lay the foundation of my 
establishment.” So saying, he took a small 
packet of address cards and a hammer from his 
coat pocket, some nails from his vest, and began 
to nail up one of the cards to the door of the tay- 
ern, where we were taking our meal. The ad- 
dress ran as follows . “Audubon §- Bakewell, Com- 
mission Merchants (Pork, Lard, and Flour) New 
Orleans.” Oh, oh! thought I, there you have 
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competition before you have got to the place 
yourself.* 


M. Nolte tells some interesting stories of 
another very celebrated American merchant, 
M. Girard, founder of the magnificent col- 
lege which bears his name. The following is 
amusing, and shows the imperial and impe- 
= doings of the house of Hope in those 

ays :— 





[* From “ Aububon’s Birds of America,” vol. 
3, p. 270. We copy Ais account of this first ac- 
quaintance for the readers of the Living Age: 
—But here I must give you the line of my jour- 
ney. From Henderson (Kentucky), through Rus- 
sellville, Nashville, and Knoxville, Abingdon, in 
Virginia, the Natural Bridge, Harrisonburg, Win- 
chester, and Harper’s Ferry, Frederick, and Lan- 
caster, to Philadelphia. There I remained four days 
—returning by way of Pittsburg, Wheeling, Zanes- 
ville, Chillicothe, Lexington, and Louisville, to 
Henderson—the distance being made, by my de- 
viations—nearly two thousaud miles. I travelled 
not less than forty miles a day, and it was allowed 
that “ Barro” was in as good condition on my re- 
turn as when I set out. Such a journey on a sin- 
gle horse may seem somewhat marvellous in the 
eyes of a European; but in those days * almost 
every merchant had to perform the like, from all 
parts of the Western country, even from St. Louis 
on the Missouri——I had not ridden him many 
days before he became so attached to me that I 
could leave him at liberty to graze when I reached 
a stream in which I had a mind to bathe, and he 
would not drink if I told him not to do so. He 
was ever sure-footed, and in such continual good 
spirits, that now and then, when a wild turkey 
happened to rise from a dusting place before me, 
the mere inclination of my body forward was 
enough to bring him to a smart canter, which he 
would continue until the bird left the road for the 
woods, when he never failed to resume his usual 
trot.—On my way homewards I met at the cross- 
ings of the Juniata River, a gentleman from New 
Orleans, whose name is Vincent Nolte. He was 
mounted on a superb horse, for which he had paid 
three hundred dollars, and a servant on horseback 
led another as a change. I was then an utter 
stranger to him, and as I approached and praised 
his horse, he not very courteously observed that 
he wished I had as good a one. Finding that he 
was going to Bedford to spend the night, I asked 
him at what hour he id get there,—“ Just soon 
enough to have some trouts ready for our supper, 
provided you will join when you get there.” TI al- 
most imagined that Barro understood our conver- 
sation: he pricked up his ears and lengthened his 
pace, on which Mr. Nolte carracolled his horse, and 
then put him to a quick trot, but all in vain, for I 
reached the hotel nearly a quarter of an hour be- 
fore him, ordered the trouts, saw to the putting 
away of my good horse, and stood at the door 
ready to weleome my companion. From that day, 
Vincent Nolte has been a friend to me. It was 
from him that I received letters of introduction to 
the Rathbones, of Liverpool, for which I shall ever 
be grateful to him. We rode together as far as 
Shipping Port, where my worthy friend, Nicholas 
Berthoud, Esq., resided, and on parting with me 
he repeated what he had many times said before, 
that he never had seen so serviceable a creature 
as Barro. ] 





* Previous to 1826. 





He learned a sharp lesson from his favorite 
correspondents in Europe, Messrs. Hope & Co., 
of Amsterdam, who possessed his entire confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding the reliance he placed 
in them, he had sent a Quaker by the name of 
Hutchinson, to Amsterdam, with explicit instrue- 
tions to watch those gentlemen closely, and see 
that they accounted for the real prices received 
by them for his consignments, etc.,etc. It was a 
rule, in the house of Messrs. Hope, to compute 
one-eighth per cent. more than the daily noted 
rate of exchange, when sending the regular re- 
ceipts to bank, and this was done to cover 
a variety of minute office expenses, which could 
not be brought into a stated account. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. Hutchinson was informed that they 
had sold a thousand bags of coffee, from the car- 
go of the ship Voltaire, at so and so much per 
cent. Hereupon, that gentleman came, next 
day, to the counting-room, and interrupted Mr. 
Labouchere in his meditations, and running his 
finger along the printed price-current he held in 
his hand, mew | out to him that the rate must 
be put at one-eighth per cent. less. The oft-re- 
peated hints Mr. Labouchere had given the young 
Quaker, who invariably came in with his hat on 
his head, and, without permission, marched di- 
rectly up to the door, and pushed on into the pri- 
vate counting-room—the sanctum sanctorum of 
Dutch merchants—had all proved of no avail: 
at last they got to let him stand there, without 
paying any attention to what he had to say. He 
then wrote to Philadelphia to his principal, who 
dictated, for his benefit, the most offensive letters 
to Messrs. Hope, which finally decided the latter 
to let him know at once, that there existed so 
wide a difference between their ways of doing 
business and his, and all attempts to teach him 
better had so signally failed, that, for the sake of 
their own comfort and tranquillity, they should 
be compelled to decline any further transactions 
with him. There then came a kind of apology, 
& promise to manage differently in future, etc. ete. 
But the house in Amsterdam remained firm in 
the resolution they had taken, offering, however, 
to do him the favor of recommending to him, as 
his future correspondents, Messrs. Daniel Crom- 
melin & Sons, their neighbors. The astonish- 
ment of these latter gentlemen themselves, when 
the first important consignments began to reach 
them from Girard, and the surprise of the whole 
Bourse of Amsterdam, that any one could reject 
such business as his, requiring no advances, may 
be readily conceived. 


M. Nolte delights in telling stories which put 
the Hopes in this magnificent attitude. Such 
a house could beard Napoleon himself in the 
fulness of his power :— 

This powerful house, which then stood at the 
head of the mercantile order throughout the 
world, and, in Holland not only felt itself per- 
fectly independent, but considered itself equal in 
financial matters to any potentate on earth, and 
entitled to occupy a similar footing with them, 
could not recognize that it was in any manner 
bound by the Imperial decree. Yet ry 
was weak enough to think differently. He had 
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dictated a letter addressed to Messrs. Hope & 
Co., in the hand-writing of Mollien, the succes- 
sor of Barbé-Marbois, who had been removed. 
This missive, couched in the language of a mas- 
ter to his servant, contained the following words : 
“You have made enough money in the Louisiana 
business to leave no room to doubt that you will, 
without reservation, comply with any order I may 
see fit to make.” He then sent this letter with- 
out Ouvrard’s consent, by an Inspector of Fi- 
nance, to Amsterdam. owever, the Finance 
Inspector was very coolly received, and had to 
come back without accomplishing anything. 
Soon afterwards Napoleon thought it advisable 
to send the Baron Louis—afterwards Louis Phi- 
lippe’s first Minister of Finance—to Holland to 
explore the ground, and discover what resources 
Ouvrard might have there. Baron Louis present- 
ed himself to the Messrs. Hope, and disclosed the 
object of his visit. Mr. Labouchere, who receiv- 
ed him, at once replied: “ Whether we have mo- 
ney in our hands Er Mr. Ouvrard, or not, Baron, 
is not a matter for which we are obliged to ren- 
der any account to you; and the inappropriate- 
ness of your present visit must have been appa- 
rent to yourself!” This anecdote related by 
Ouvrard himself, I can offer as simple truth, for 
I have likewise heard it repeated frequently by 
Mr. Labouchére also, who could not suppress a 
feeling of inward pride, whenever he got an op- 
portunity, to illustrate his entire independence 
. the man, at whose feet all Europe bent the 
ec.” 


Among the many anecdotes scattered 
a few relating to the 
The following is of 


through these pages are 
Duke of Wellington. 
doubtful authenticity, though book and line 
appear to be quoted for it :— 


Notwithstanding this extremely irritated state 
of feeling on the part of the French military, 
kept down too as it was by force alone, there was 
no one in all Paris that rode about more fear- 
lessly than the Duke of Wellington ; he showed 
himself everywhere, and usually in a simple blue 
overcoat, with the red English scarf around his 
waist, and the usual military chapeau on his head, 
decorated with a white and red plume. He was 
generally followed by a single orderly-sergeant 
on horseback. I saw him ride thus one morning 
into the Court-yard of the Hotel de l’Empire, 
whither he had come to inquire for the celebrat- 
ed London banker Angerstein, who had also 
put up there. There was no lack of anec- 
dotes concerning the sang-froid of this hero of 
the day, who, at the battle of Waterloo, had sev- 
eral times rode himself into the midst of his 
squares, when the French cuirassiers charged in 
upon them. The Russian Count Pozzo di Bor- 
go used to relate that the Duke, when he want- 
ed, in the very beginning of the action to make 
attack upon the French line, with a couple of 
regiments of Nassau cavalry, suddenly found 
himself abandoned by them, at the very first can- 
non shot that was fired, and was left alone with 
his staff, in the middle of the field. He all 
turned to the Count, and smilingly said, “ What 
do you think of that? Yet it is with such pol- 
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troons that I am expected to gain a battle!” My 
authority for this anecdote is Mr. Alexander Bar- 
ing, who heard it himself from the lips of Pozzo 
di Borgo. 


As a companion to the foregoing, here is 
an anecdote of Napoleon, also at Waterloo :— 


On the day after my arrival at Brussels, I had 
a chance to visit the field of battle. A fortunate 
chance brought me for a cicerone, the same pea- 
sant, Coste, whom Napoleon found at Charleroi, 
on the evening before the battle, and took with 
him to his head-quarters as a guide. All the 
different narratives of the battle which I had col- 
lected and read, the plans and maps I had care- 
fally studied, and a panoramic view of the field 
I had procured in London, had stamped them- 
selves so vividly on my memory, that I had 
scarcely reached the scene, and alighted from my 
vehicle, ere I found myself quite at home. Not 
a hillock, not an unevenness of the ground, not 
a clump of trees, not a hamlet in the neighbor- 
hood, or far away, that I had not named at the 
first glance. Coste, who had to keep the deserip- 
tion he had learned by heart, to himself, at length 
remarked that I did not require his services, if, 
as he was led to suppose, I had myself been pre- 
sent at the battle. I acquainted him with the 
truth, and greatly enjoyed his contradictory an- 
swers, when I questioned him in regard to certain 
points of detail. ‘Thus, for instance, I found my- 
self much more at home than he was, in the Castle 
of Hougomont and its garden, where the marks 
of destruction were still so distinctly visible, for 
he had been beside the emperor all day, until the 
hero of the age was, for the second time, compell- 
ed to seek safety in flight. When Coste—this 
was his own story--having been placed among 
Napoleon’s staff, rode with him into the first fire 
of the English batteries, he laid himself with his 
whole body lengthwise and as close to the ani- 
mal as he could cling, upon his horse’s back, so 
that the enemy’s balls might not hit him. When 
Napoleon saw this, he called to him with a 
smile. “Get up, you silly fellow! you cannot 
avoid the ball that is destined to strike you, no 
matter how you try to do so!”—“And he was 
right!” added Coste, “for here I am, you see.” 
From the causeway of La Hay Sainte, we rode 
along a hollow, sheltered on either side by 
hills. Ihere asked my guide, if this were not 
the spot from which Napoleon observed the last 
onset of his guards and cuirassiers, under Ney. 
“ You are on the very ground!” he said, “ it was 
precisely here!” I then asked, “ What did he 
say ? what did he do ? "—“ Not much !” rejoined 
Coste, “he looked once more through his field- 
glass, then he said: “ They are in confusion—all 
is over—let us go!” We then took the track 
right across the field to Charleroi, dashing along 
as fast as our beasts could go, and when we 
reached the place, an aide-de-camp flung me a 
double Napoleon, with the words: “To the d—1 
with you!” or something worse.” 


After the settlement of Europe M. Nolte 
went over to America and settled himself. He 
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made money and married a wife. In a few 
years he returned once more to Europe,—to 
find in his reception a good theme for the ex- 
ercise of his caustic humor. 


I landed at Havre. Here I was received by 
the whole Exchange, not merely with distinc- 
tion, but with a sort of jubilee. In connection 
with all the first houses, 1 had executed all their 
commissions, sent cotton to all, and put money 
into the purses of all. My appearance at the 
Exchange was the signal of the gathering of a 
little court about me, and for the — of 
numberless déjetiners dinatoires and dinners. Had 
it been possible to deceive myself, as to the 
source of this reception and this empressement, I 
had but to cast a glance at the shore of the sea, 
in the immediate neighborhood of the port. 
There I saw the great Chateaubriand, then in 
the zenith of his glory, ———— wander- 
ing lonely and forsaken on the shore, pursuing 
his own dreams or inspirations. 


A dinner at Lafitte’s country house intro- 
duces us to good company and a happy re- 
joinder to a fine old saying :— 


We soon met the master of the house, in com- 
pany with two very simply dressed, well man- 
nered Englishmen, one of whom wore something 
then unusual in French society—a summer cos- 
tume, white drilling trowsers, fine: cotton stock- 
ings and shoes. Both spoke French well. The 
perfection of English cotton manufactures ap- 
peared to be the topic of conversation: , and 
when we returned to the house I had decided 
that the two gentlemen were great Manchester 
spinners. M. Lafitte, as usual, led the conversa- 
tion, as the French say, “il tenait la corne;” 
that is, he spoke out whatsoever came into his 
head, interrupting others, and starting countless 
topics that had nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. On reaching the drawing-rooms we found 
Madame Lafitte, with her only daughter, now 
the Princess de la Moskowa, al aie gentle- 
men, most of them opposition deputies in the 
chamber, among them M. Casimir Perrier and 
M. Grammont, to whom M. Lafitte introduced 
me personally. At table one of the Englishmen 
was placed at Madame Lafitte’s right hand, the 
other at her husband’s. I concluded, by this 
distribution of the places of honor, that they 
must be, probably, owners of several great cot- 
ton factories, with enormous credits at Lafitte’s, 
which regulated the proportion of his great po- 
liteness to them. M. Lafitte, whose talkative- 
ness had as yet found no obstacle, rattled away. 
He told a great deal about the “ hundred days,” 
and said he had never admired Napoleon; and 
that during the time when he was daily sent for, 
and consulted by the Emperor, he had learned 
to know him well, and had discovered that he 
possessed the art of making himself popular in 
the highest degree. “ He was quite confidential 
with me,” said Lafitte, “spoke without any reti- 
nence, and once made to me a notable remark 
about our nation. “The French,” he said, “ are 
a people whom one must know how to govern 





with arms of iron, but\with velvet gloves.” M 
readers may have heard this; but a rem 
which fell from the lips of Madame Lafitte’s right 
hand neighbor is newer. “ Right,” said he, “ it is 
so—but he very often forgot to put his gloves 
on.” This was so true, and so @ propos, that 
all who heard it burst out laughing. I asked 
my next neighbor who the witty gentleman was, 
and learned, to my surprise, that he was no less 
a person than the celebrated Marquis of Lans- 
downe ; his companion was Lord Bristol. 


Much space is devoted in this volume to our 
commercial magnates,—and especially to the 
Barings. A good story is told of one of the 
Messrs. Baring in America :— 


Young Baring was travelling through the west- 
ern ane of Virginia, which was at that time 
peopled by the roughest class of Americans, and 
the vehicle he used was a very handsome and 
newly varnished travelling carriage. In accord- 
ance with the favorite custom of these wild fel- 
lows, who usually carried a penknife or a nail in 
their kets, one of the idlers, who stood and 
leaned about the door of the tavern, where he 
had alighted for refreshment, amused himself by 
scratching with a nail all serts of ridiculous 
figures on the varnish of the carriage doors. 
Baring, who came out of the inn, and caught 
our friend en din this agreeable and polite 
occupation, the instant he saw what was going 
on, very sharply expressed his disapprobation. 
The loiterer responded, “ Look here, Sir, don’t 
be saucy; we make no ceremony. ‘T’other da 
we had a European fellow here, like yourself, 
who was mighty saucy, so I pulled out my pistol 
and shot him dead, right on the spot. There he 
lies!” Baring rejoined, in the coolest manner 
imaginable, by asking, “ And did you scalp him, 
too?” The American was so struck with this, 
and felt this reproach upon his savage rudeness 
so keenly, that, after gazing at Baring suddenly 
and earnestly for a moment in silence, he ex- 
claimed, “ By God! Sir, you must be a clever 
fellow! Let’s shake hands!” 


In the later period of his life, M. Nolte was 
more familiar with artists than with financiers ; 
and he has left some amusing—if apocalyptic 
—-stories respecting living celebrities. Here 
is a tale about Delaroche and his famous pic- 
ture of “ Lady Jane Grey,” and how it came 
into the hands of Prince Demidoff :—, 


To please me, he had made a water-color 
drawing of his celebrated “Sons of Edward,” 
in the Luxembourg gallery, and had presented 
me with a picture, called “The beheading of 
Lady Jane Grey.” It was a sketch, but so mov- 
ing, that all who saw it at my house experienced 
the same fecling. I wanted Delaroche to paint 
it in life size, and at last he consented. Ma 
de Moutant was one of the usual visitors at his 
studio. She was born Duchesse de la Roche- 
foucauld, and was the intimate friend of the 
Prince Paul Demidoff, who afterwards married 
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the Princesse Mathilde Bonaparte, daughter of 
the King of Westphalia. She possessed influ- 
ence enough with this gentleman to induce him 
to buy the picture for 8,000 francs, which was 
2,000 more than Horace Vernet had received for 
his greatest pictures, even for“ The Pope carri- 
ed to St. Peter’s by the Swiss Guard,” and “ The 
Pope, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, on the 
rch of the Vatican.” As the picture drew near 
its completion, the wild enthusiasm of all who 
saw it awakened a sort of sorrow in Delaroche, 
that he had sold it for 8,000 franes ; but the bar- 
gain was made. Madame de Moutant undertook 
to influence Demidoff, who was prudent in his 
extravagance, toa higher offer; and it was de- 
termined that I should get from the art dealers, 
Rittner & Goupil, Rue Montmartre, a letter, as 
if from an English capitalist, offering 15,000 
francs, and requesting me to lay the offer before 
my friend. The letter came to my hands, from 
which it passed through Delaroche’s, to those of 
Madame de Moutant, and thus to Demidoff’s, 
who at once sent to Delaroche 12,000 francs, be- 
cause the picture so much surpassed his expec- 
tation ; and in this way it was paid for, at fifty 
per cent. above the original price. From this 
moment Delaroche’s pictures rose in price. 


After this strange confession, we have some 
moralizing and further scandal and story 
telling (about famous pictures and famous 
people) as follows :— 


The raising of the price of his “Lady Jane 


Grey,” through Madame de Moutant, cannot be 
cited here against him, for he had nothing to do 
with it; and although he knew the manner in 
which it was done, he did not help, but onl 

tolerate. Who could blame him, especially wit 

aman like Demidoff, who never knew shame, 
who was ready for the foulest tricks, and who 
never listened to the voice of justice. What 
a frightful picture of moral depravity would the 
secret history of this favorite of fortune exhibit ! 
His veins were full of Cossack blood; and he 
respected even the sex of women s0 little, as to 
have used the knout both to Madame de Mou- 
tant and to his wife the princess Mathilde. Ma- 
dame de Moutant knew him thoroughly, and was 
sure that his purse-pride was almost beyond 
hearing any reason. The following will show 
Delaroche in his true light. M. Thiers, Minister 
of the Interior, determined to have the church 
of la Madeleine completed, and the side walls 
covered by six grand pictures, representing 
seenes in the life of St. Mary Magdalen. He 
wisely sought Delaroche, stipulated to pay him 
25,000 francs for each picture, and 25,000 francs 
more for a voyage to Italy, there to make studies 
and Y proy « models, which were not to be found 
amid the Savoyard physiognomies, or the forms 
of the Parisians. In this ment one point 
remained unsettled, the finishing of the Hemi- 
cycle which should connect the two walls, and 
about which the minister could not decide, whe- 
ther it should be painted or sculptured in wood. 
Delaroche very properly held, that if painted it 
must be by the same hand that should paint the 
side walls, since another artist would have quite 
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another idea of the Magdalen. On the minister 
asking what would be the price of this last pic- 
ture, he replied, “ Nothing.” He had nothing 
further in view than to get the preference as 
painter, and he left the price to the minister's 
own sense of propriety. M. Thiers agreed. 
Delaroche received the first 25,000 francs, and 
went to Rome, where I saw him again early in 
1835. During a visit to his studio, where I saw 
rows of exquisite sketches, studies, and drawings 
for the painting of the Madeleine, he received a 
letter from a protectress and friend of his, Ma- 
dame Dosne, mother-in-law of M. Thiers, in- 
forming him that the minister had determined 
to have the hemicycle painted, and to give it to 
the painter Flandin. She had done what she 
could against this, but in vain. Delaroche at 
once wrote to Thiers, that he would return the 
25,000 francs received as soon as he arrived in 
Paris, whither he determined to go at once, and 
that their contract was at anend. The Marquis 
of Montemart, who was present, another friend, 
and myself endeavored to dissuade him from this 
course, but in vain. He left us for a quarter of 
an hour, and then brought in his answer, worded 
with all the bitterness of a wounded artist spirit. 
Nor would he change or soften one expression. 
“M. Thiers,” said he, “must learn with whom 
he is dealing; that Iam aman of honor, and 
not a mountebank like himself.” 


One more anecdote of Delaroche must be 
added :— 


The envy of his brother artists rose to its 
height during the exhibition of his “ Beheading 
of Lady Jane Grey.” Delacroix, the two Bou- 
langers, Champmartin, and others, formed a 
clique, who devoted themselves to his overthrow 
from the height which he had won so lightly. 
These gentlemen, who had themselves praised 
the picture to Delaroche, usually met at the 
Sunday receptions of Madame de Mirbel, the 
celebrated miniature painter of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, where the bitterest criticism was 
allowed, and where gall flowed freely. Madame 
de Mirbel’s rule was to be on friendly terms with 
all the notable historic painters, that these might 
suggest her name to all their friends who might 
be in want of miniatures. She had invited De- 
laroche, but he had hitherto neglected the invita- 
tion. One morning I told him of the gossip 
which went on about him in the drawing-rooms 
of this lady, and told him he should go there 
himself, and see and hear what was going on 
with reference to himself. “ Not bad advice,” he 
said, “I think I will go next Sunday.” Accord- 
ingly, to the great astonishment of all, he made 
his appearance. Madame de Mirbel almost fell 
upon her knees, and seemed utterly confounded 
at the honor. After half an hour's stay he took 
leave of the lady, who, surrounded by her satel- 
lites, accompanied him to the door, saying, 
“Ah! M. Delaroche, why go so soon?” His 
answer was, “ Pardon me, Madame, I have ac- 
complished a double object in coming here this 
evening. First, I came to pay my respects to 
you; then, as I am busied with a picture, in 
which Hypocrisy and Dissimulation are to ap- 
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pear, I needed some studies of heads, and— 
(looking round upon the painters)—I have suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; I have found them: Madame, 
I have the honor to wish you good night.” 


We must pause at this point—not for want 
of matter, but in fairness to the author. Here, 


as we have shown, is a volume full of anec- 
dote and gossip, character and humor. Some 
of the stories are doubtful: many of the facts 
and figures are open to correction. But the 
amusing interest of the book is independent 
of the exactness of facts. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
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In travelling through the north of Scotland, 
endeavoring to find outa relation who had 
some years previously settled in that part of 
the world, or, failing in this, to obtain a situa- 
tion as governess, my inquiries led occasion- 
ally to strange recitals concerning circum- 
stances and individuals, that might have suited 
well for the foundation of many a romance— 
proving the oft, though never too often re- 
peated adage, that “truth is stranger than 

ction.” In that bleak and singularly shaped 
town Peterhead, whose harbors run, like the 
jaws of a sword-fish, into the sea, I had occa- 
sion to take up my abode for some time at the 
house of one Abel Grey, who, with moderate 
custom, and great prudence, maintained his 
family in much respectability. Of course he 
had an admirable coadjutor in his and 
industrious wife, who managed her little house- 
hold with a methodical juagment and in a 
simple sway I have rarely seen equalled. His 
shop, merely a clothier’s—for some thirty 
years ago, men did not, as now, monopolize 
every branch of business under one roof— 
was, I remember well, on the right hand side 
of the passage on entering, and the parlor ex- 
actly opposite; and surely it was the most 
comfortable little parlor in the world! At 
least I thought so, when, after a freezing ride 
on the outside of the coach from Aberdeen, 
my landlady—for I had taken a small bed- 
room and sitting-room on the first floor—sent 
up a polite request that I would join the fami- 
ly at tea. Every corner of the room was illu- 
minated by that most cheerful of all lights, a 
blazing fire, and revealed, what perhaps shows 
the hospitality of a good Scotch housewife 
more than anything else, a tea-table covered 
with abundance of good things. Remember- 
ing, as I did, the seanty supply of thin bread 
and butter, which, with a decoction of very 
ye hyson and cerulean milk, make up a 

ondon tea, I was enchanted with the Land 
of Cakes—recollect, good reader, I was a 
hungry outside passenger—which could thus 
receive a stranger as an honored guest. 

In one corner of the room were two little 
girls, apparently of the same age, busily em- 
ployed in hushing a doll to sleep, and making 
ready its tiny cradle; they both called Mrs. 





Grey mamma, and yet one of the children 
was dressed in deep mourning, while the other 
wore a frock of bright crimson. A fine curly 
headed boy, of four years old, in his night 
gown, ready for bed, sat by the fire teaching 
the kitten her letters—a kind of catechism 
which could only have occurred to a child of 
his age. I could not help remarking the im- 
aginative employments of the children, at the 
same time asking Mrs. Grey if the little girls 
were twins. 

“O no,” replied she; “they are not the 
same mother’s children.” 

“ Indeed!” I exclaimed in some surprise ; 
“and yet they both call you mamma?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Gréy, pointing to the 
child in mourning, “ but Winny’s mother is 
dead;” and the child, as if catching the 
words, ceased her play, and turned her beau- 
tiful dark eyes full upon me, as if to say: 
“ Pity me !” 

“Poor child!” I exclaimed; “but she 
seems to have found a kind relation in you, 
Mrs. Grey.” 

“No relation,” replied that good woman: 
“T doubt whether Winny has a relation in 
the world.” 

“You quite interest me about the little 
creature,” said I; “ would it he too great a 
liberty to inquire her history ?” 

“TI don’t know much of it,” said Mrs. Grey ; 
“and what I doknow, I have been cautioned 
not to reveal. She has been confided to my 
care by a gentleman who has adopted her: 
he is extremely fond of her, and no doubt 
will give her a good education, to fit her for 
a governess, or some such desirable employ- 
ment.” 

Alas for the desirableness of such an em- 
ployment! Had simple Mrs. Grey known as 
much of the drudgery of a governess’s life as 
I did, she would have found some other word 
by which to qualify it. The postman’s knock 
interrupted our conversation. “I shouldn’t 
wonder,” said Mrs. Grey, “ if that is a letter 
from Captain Singleton ;” and almost the next 
minute her husband entered from the shop, con- 
firming the supposition. 

“ Winny,” said Mr. Grey to the little girl, 
“come here, my pet, and tell me what would 
please you most.” 

“ What, most of all—of everything ?” asked 
the child, looking wistfully in his face, as if she 
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believed for a moment in his power to grant 
her wish. 

“ Yes; what in all the world could happen 
to please you best ?” ‘ 

“© that dear mamma could come back 
again !” said the child, with painfully touching 
earnestness. 

“ Nay, Winny,” said Mrs. Grey, after a mo- 
ment of deep silence, caused by the unexpect- 
ed reply of the child: “that is contrary to 
your little prayer at night, and which you tell 
me you say from your heart—* Thy will be 
done.” 

“ But I do wish dear mamma were alive 
again,” said the child, beginning to sob. “And 
it would be wicked to deny it, for mamma said 
God wouldn’t love me if I told a lie.” 

“ Quite right, my darling,” said Mr. Grey, 
caressing her: “ never fear to tell us all your 
thoughts and wishes. But Winny is too good 
and grateful not to be happy that Captain 
Singleton is coming to see her to-morrow ?” 

“Dear Papa Singleton!” said Winny, 
brightening through her tears—‘ he’ll let me 
talk about mamma, and sing the songs she 
taught me.” 

And who was this mamma, thought I, whose 
memory seems thus to engross the very “ abun- 
dance ” of the little orphan’s heart? A day 
or two revealed to me her sad story. 

Captain Singleton, the gentleman who had 


adopted Winny, arrived on the following 


day. He appeared to be exceedingly delight- 
ed with his little protégée, who hovered about 
him with an affection which was well calcu- 
lated to secure his love. He came to the town 
for no other purpose than to see her, and 
therefore spent the greater portion of his time 
at Abel Grey’s, merely sleeping at the George 
Inn, at the top of the street. The manners 
of Captain Singleton were so agreeable and 
gentlemanly, that I almost fancied I had met 
with an old friend. Mrs. Grey being obliged 
to attend to household duties, occasioned seve- 
ral tete-a-tetes between us, and during one of 
these he acquainted me with the circumstances 
a led to his adoption of Winifred Brock- 
ey. 
“This drifting sleet,” said Captain Single- 
a one day after dinner, as we completed our 
chird e at chess, in the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey and the children who were em- 
ployed elsewhere—* reminds me of that storm, 
now twelve months ago, when I first saw Win- 
ny. As you seem to take an interest in the 
little creature, I—that is, if you have patience 
for a narrative in which I must necessarily be 
egotistical, and recount some of my own ad- 
ewer? will give you a sketch of Winny’s 

tory.” 

I assured him he would confer a favor’ that 
boar Digg highly gratifying tome; and he pro- 
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“ When e was declared, I found it 
somewhat difficult, being a second son, to sub- 
sist upon half-pay only. The trifling addition 
of a pension E an awkward wound at Wa- 
terloo, could scarcely eke out my scanty in- 
come sufficiently to meet my expenses, which, 
without being extravagant, had involved me 
in debt. Perhaps I may as well mention here, 
that before the battle I had engaged myself to 
a lovely girl, whose faith I had no cause to 
doubt, and who seemed formed to make earth 
a paradise ; but my Eve was tempted! Re- 
turning home, proud of the laurels won in de- 
fence of my country—glorying in the wounds 
that brought safety to those I loved—with joy- 
ous exultation, I hastened to claim my reward 
for every peril—my own, my lovely bride— 
when the news was brought me that my elder 
brother, on whom the estate had devolved by 
the death of my father, had, during my ab- 
sence, wooed and won her! I should not have 
alluded to this piece of perfidy, which changed 
the whole current of my thoughts and feelings, 
were it not, perhaps, an excuse for the care- 
less life I led some time afterwards. 

“T] started off no one knew whither, and 
half resolved that my family should never hear 
of me again. I assumed the name of Bond- 
broke, and commenced a roaming life, men- 
tally decided to be indifferent to everything. 
But, in reality, I was never intended for a cit- 
izen of the world. In spite of my determi- 
nation to be apathetic, there were persons and 
circumstances continually making claims yer 
my sympathies and affections; and as I had 
not the means of being generous, this was ex- 
ceedingly painful to me: indeed my supply of 
money was so limited, as to render it expe- 
dient that I should devise some way of in- 
creasing my store. At last, while sojourning 
in one of these Scottish towns, I resolved to 
receive pupils in fencing and drawing, and for 
that purpose issued cards; but finding the 
town too small to answer my purpose, [ thought 
of seeking my fortune on a wider field. Ac- 
cordingly, I packed up my baggage, took an 
outside seat on the mail, and started one win- 
ter’s morning for Elgin, intending to make that 
my halting-place. It was severe weather, and 
the roads were cut out of the snow, which lay 
piled on each side as high as the roof of the 
coach. As we were proceeding slowly up a 
hill, I perceived some travellers on foot before 
us. ey consisted of two men, a woman, 
and a little girl; the sleet was beating in their 
faces, and the mother had drawn the end of 
her shawl as a veil over the child’s bonnet, in 
an attempt to shield her from the weather, as 
she led he by the hand up the hill. The 
party paused as the coach overtook them. 
“ Coachman,” said on of the young men, per- 
ceiving that there was plenty of outside room, 
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“ what will you charge for this lady and little 
girl to Elgin ?” 

“ Ten shillings,” said the man. 

The funds of the party were compared, and 
were evidently insufficient ; the y also a 
= unwilling to avail herself of the contri- 

utions of her companions, though most anx- 
ious to procure a seat for the child. 

“ What is the least you will take my little 
girl for ?” she asked. 

“ Why, three-and-sixpence,” replied the 
coachman—* no less; so be sharp—we can’t 
stay liere all night.” 

“Oh, I amso glad!” exclaimed the mother, 
od 4 - - 
lifting the child in her arms. “ Now, darling, 
I don’t care for myself, so that you can ride.” 

“ But I can walk quite well, dear mamma— 
I am not tired,” said the child, evidently un- 
happy at the idea of being separated from her 
mother. 

Had I not been interested in the’ scene, 
common humanity would have prompted me 
to interfere. “Madam,” I said, “ oblige me 
by occupying this seat next me; for your lit- 
tle girl’s sake, who evidently will not come 
without you; I must insist upon it.” I spoke 
decidedly, holding out my hand at the same 
time to assist her; the coachman was in a 
hurry, and the next instant the lady and her 
child were seated beside me. The guard 
threw them an extra top-coat he had stowed 
away in the boot. I buttoned them both up 
in it, and under the shelter of my umbrella, 
they were comparatively comfortable. I could 
not help wondering who my companions were ; 
but the severity of the storm prevented much 
conversation; the child, being wrapped up 
warmly fell asleep, and the mamma seemed in- 
clined to be silent. On arriving at Elgin 
about seven o'clock, the lady expressed a wish 
to procure a private lodging; I insisted on 
accompanying her in the search; so givin 
her my arm, and my hand to the little girl, { 
sallied forth with my new acquaintances, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing them com- 
fortably established in two very neat apart- 
ments. I then took my leave, without even 
knowing the name of those for whom I was so 
interested, but not without obtaining permis- 
sion to wait upon them on the following morn- 
ing. Sauntering back to my hotel, I was at- 
tracted by the exhibition of a bill in a shop- 
window, announcing the opening of a theatre. 
It instantly struck me that my roadside friends 
must be part of the corps dramatique. The 
season was to commence on the following 
night with the comedy of the Provoked Hus- 
Sand ; Lady Grace by Mrs. Brockley ; and 
the song of Over the Mountain and Over the 
Moor, between the play and farce, by Miss 
Brockley. I felt a strong presentiment that 
these were my new friends ; and recollecting 
how successful I had been in private theatri- 
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cals when with my regiment, I wondered that 
the idea of trying the stage had never occur- 
red tome. Here, however, was an opportu- 
nity; and I resolved on offering my services 
to the Manager for an a or two, my 
future engagement to depend upon my suc- 
cess. The thought was exhilarating ; and my 
dreains were filled with visions of surpassing 
Kemble, and acting in London under my own 
name, to the infinite mortification of my proud 
relatives. 

“ Next day, I made my promised call, but 
was informed that the lad y and the little girl 
were gone to rehearsal. 1 wi. right, then — 
she was an actress. I left my card, intimating 
that I would take the liberty of calling at an 
earlier hour on the following morning. Of 
course, that night I went to the theatre—a 
neat, temporary place, fitted up in the town- 
hall —and took my seat in what were called 
the boxes, which were the front benches, par- 
titioned off from the rest. The comedy com- 
menced, and enter Lady Grace — the identi- 
cal person whom I had buttoned up in the 
guard’s top-coat of many capes! Her appear- 
ance and manner were admirably suited to the 
character ; she was evidently a gentlewoman. 
Indeed there was much acting in the 
play ; at the conclusion of which, the curtain 
was again drawn up, the orchestra played a 
symphony, and the little girl, for whom so 
many had been interested on her weary way 
in the snow-storm, came forward to sing. She 
was the very impersonation of the pictures 
and statuettes of ‘Little Red Ridinghood, 
wearing a short red cloak, and her beautiful 
little feet bare. How picturesque she looked ! 
The audience welcomed the tiny vocalist with 
enthusiasm. Her sweet voice, joined to the 
simple words of her song — 


Over the mountain, and over the moor, 

Hungry and barefoot I wander forlorn ; 

My father is dead, and my mother is poor, 

And she weeps for the days that can never return: 


then her beseeching manner, with clasped 
hands, as she finished the verse :— 


Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity ; 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on ; 
Give me some food for my mother, in charity ; 
Give me some food, and then I'll be gone, 


was so full of pathos — so, to me, descriptive 
of the child’s real situation, that I, with the rest 
of the audience, was completely carried out of 
the mimic scene, and she concluded her song 
amidst a shower of silver. This was scarcely 
pardonable, but it was irresistible. In my 
after-acquaintance with Mrs. Brockley, I often 
entreated her to let Winny sing that song on 
the stage again ; but her honest, independent 


pride would never consent to it—she had not 
calculated on such a result. Next morning, I 
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spent a pleasant hour with Mrs. Brockley and 
her little daughter, and escorted them to re- 
hearsal, when I sent in my card to the mana- 
gers obtained an interview, and, apparently to 

is great satisfaction, arranged to appear as 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, about a fortnight 
from the commencement of the season. But 
my plans were doomed to be frustrated. How- 
ever, in the mean time, I became greatly inter- 
ested in Mrs. Brockley’s affairs. She told me 
—and I may repeat her history in a few 
words — that, born in India, she was placed 
at a boarding-school in England, and becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Brockley, a younger 
son, whose father insisted on his marrying a 
rich widow, many years older than himself, a 
romantic attachment ensued, which terminated 
in a private marriage, and finally, to avoid the 
wrath of his father, an elopement. But their 
rash union brought nothing but misery ; their 
means were soon exhausted — and utterly 
abandoned by her own and her husband’s re- 
lations—to save themselves from beggary, 
they had embraced the theatrical profession. 
Placed in a position for which they had little 
talent and less liking, yet unable to extricate 
themselves from it, the fatigue, vexations, ex- 
citement, and privations of the precarious life 
they had chosen, at length threw her husband 
into a decline, which, after long suffering, ter- 
minated his existence amidst poverty and sor- 
row. Left with her little daughter, who 
evinced extraordinary talent for the stage, the 
young widow, without any friend to advise 
what was best to be done, was still struggling 
on in a strolling company, compelled, as T had 
witnessed, even in the depth of winter, to ac- 
complish her journey on foot. Alas! this was 
a picture of the poor player, ‘ who struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage,’ which had never 
before been exhibited to me, and yet it was 
from the life. I confess it disenchanted all my 
previously conceived visions of the careless 
joyousness of an actor’s life ; however, I flat- 
tered myself that the success of my début 
would place me in a very different position ; 
but, within two days of that event, a letter from 
my agent in town infornied me that my 
brother had been thrown from his horse and 
killed on the spot, and as he died childless, the 
estate devolved upon me. I had parted from 
my brother in wrath, and I was inexpressibly 
shocked at the suddenness of this catastrophe. 
That night I took my place by the mail for 
London; and on bidding farewell to the 
Brockleys, entreated permission to be respon- 
sible for the expenses of Winny’s education, 
and to be considered a friend on every emer- 

cy. 

“Some months after this, my own affairs 
having been easily d, I received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Brockley, expressing her fears 
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that the same insidious malady (consumption) 
which had brought her husband to an early 
grave, would shortly make Winny an orphan ; 
and her dying prayer would be, that her daugh- 
ter might be snatched from a profession in 
which her husband and herself — perhaps as 
a just punishment for their imprudence — 
had suffered so much misery. As I had ample 
leisure, and still felt the same extraordinary 
interest in little Winny —an interest which 
the circumstances I have detailed can scarcely 
warrant, and which, I confess, is a mys- 
tery to myself—lI started for the north. 
The company of strollers were acting in this 
town, and Mrs. Brockley fortunately occupied 
Mrs. Grey’s apartments : fortunately— I ought, 
perhaps, to say providentially — for the ex- 
ceeding kindness of that excellent woman did 
much to smooth the pillow of the sufferer. 
I had the satisfaction of arriving in time to 
calm the anxiety of the dying mother ; a smile 
for an instant seemed to roll back the curtain 
which death was dropping over the face, and 
endeavoring to press my hand, her last words 
were : “ Protect my little darling orphan Win- 
ny!” At first, I thought the child would in- 
evitably follow her mother to the grave; her 
heart seemed breaking in continual sobs for 
“dear mamma;” but Mrs. Grey’s care won 
the little creature from her incessant grief. It 
seemed desirable to leave her here for a short 
time; the society of the children would prove 
the most natural cure for her sorrow, and I 
could then devise such arrangements as were 
best suited for bringing my Jittle protégée home: 
it is for that pu my present visit is paid. 
I perceive that Winny has become attached to 
inant Mrs. Grey and the children ; and I fear, 
from her affectionate disposition, should she 
remain longer here, the separation would be 
too painful, and confirm a shade of melancholy 
in the character of my intended-to-be brilliant 
little Winny.” 

Captain Singleton had conceived a strong 
prejudice against Winny’s being sent to school, 
arising, probably from the unhappy cireum- 
stance of her mother’s imprudent clopement. 
We had much conversation on the subject, re- 
sulting in my accepting the situation of gov- 
erness to Miss Brockley. This was an unex- 
— and happy event for me, who had been 
ong dependant on my own exertions as a 
mere drudging, unassisted teacher; while 
masters were to be engaged, anc no expense 
spared to make my pupil as accomplished and 
elegant as she was beautiful. It was a painful 

rting for Winny and the Greys: little El- 
en cried bitterly, clasping the neck of her 
play-fellow, and the boy declared he would “ go 
with Winny.” Mrs. Grey prayed “ Heaven to 
bless the little orphan ;” but Abel took the 
child in his arms, now wrapped up warmly in 
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her furred cloak and hood, purchased the day 
before for the journey by Captain Singleton, 
and carried her, that cold winter-morning, to 
where the mail stood ready horsed, within five 
minutes of starting. 

“ Winny,” said good Abel Grey, as he 

laced her beside her new guardian, “ there is 
ittle likelihood of my ever seeing you again, 
my pet, though I think I love you as well as 
either of my own children; but if anything 
should happen to make you unhappy or un- 
friended in this world, recollect there will 
always be a home for you with Abel Grey the 
celothier.” 

The journey was not very speedily aceom- 
plished in those days, but in due time we ar- 
rived safely at Captain Singleton’s estate in 
Devonshire. 

The apartments commanding the finest 
prospect’ were appropriated to ‘Winny, and 
adorned with everything calculated to excite 
her interest and admiration, in order that her 
mind, as Captain Singleton expressed it, might 
be clothed with the beautiful. I could see 
that he was anxious to banish past scenes from 
her memory ; but this was not soeasily accom- 
lished, for Winny, as her bright and appre- 
ee intellect expanded, would read poetry 
in the most dramatic manner, kindling into 
an enthusiasm that would not unfrequently 
betray her teachers into exclamations of ad- 
miration and applause. But memory shone 
most conspioucualy in her love of old songs. 
Her musical acquirements were considerable, 
both vocal and instrumental; yet after exe- 
cuting with brilliant effect some fashionable 
Italian song of the day, Winny would love to 
sit by the window, and with no other accom- 
paniment than the movement of the clouds, 
or the waving branches of the trees, sing the 
old ballads taught her by her mother. Let it 
not. be supposed, however, that she was un- 
happy; she was much too good and affection- 
ate for that, returning the lavish kindness of 
her benefactor with singular and engrossing 
devotion. 

Winny was now seventeen, and had ad- 
mirers from far and near—undeterred by any 
opposition from her guardian, who made it a 
point, apparently of constrained 4 to give 
every facility to such aspirants for her hand 
as were by character and circumstances con- 
sidered unexceptionable. But a change seem- 
ed to come over the manners of my hitherto 
sweet and gracious Winny, for she not only 
instantly and peremptorily put a negative upon 
all such addresses, but was even at times pet- 
tisn and harsh in her answers to her guard- 
ian’s remonstrances on the subject. At last, 
young Augustus Oakdale, heir to the magni- 
ficent estate of Oakdale Hall, with a lineage 
from the Conquest, and possessions stretching 
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far and near, came in full “pomp and pano 
ply ” to woo and win. 

Then Captain region seemed to have 
formed a resolution: he positively prohibited 
a refusal, which Winny unhesitatingly and in- 
stantaneously would have given. I remember 
the scene well, for I was present. “ Winny,” 
said the captain, “ I must exercise the author- 
rity which—forgive the expression—my uni- 
form care and kindness invest me with—and 
I insist on your giving a fair consideration to 
this young man’s proposal. It has ever been 
my dearest wish that you should be properly 
settled in life, and here is an alliance offered 
which surpasses even my loftiest anticipations. 
Winny,” continued he, in a tone almost of 
asperity, “ it is my duty, as your guardian, to 
recommend your acceptance of young Oak- 
dale.” As he concluded, a deep blush crim- 
soned to scarlet Winny’s cheek and brow, 
followed instantly by a deathlike pallor, as 
she said in a low, determined voice: “ Yes— 
you are my guardian, and I accept Mr. Oak- 
dale.” Upon this, without a word, Captain 
Singleton rose and left the room. 

Next day, a note from Captain Singleton 
brought young Oakdale to the house; he 
seemed a good-natured young man, but of 
little penetration, and was quite satisfied with 
Winny’s calm and even formal acceptance of 
his proposal; but from this moment Winny’s 
cheerfulness was gone: even the cordiality 
and joyousness with which she had ever met 
her benefactor, disappeared entirely from her 
manner. Captain Singleton, too, did not 
seem to seek her society as heretofore, but, to 
all appearance, busied himself anxiously in 
securing Ler the most ample provision out of 
his own fortune, and making the most costly 
purchases as befitting presents for so distin- 
guished a bride as Winny was about to be- 
come. 

Time wore on, and the marriage was ap- 

inted to take place on Winny’s eighteenth 

irthday, when, one morning, on entering her 
apartment suddenly, I found her alone, pale, 
and weeping, in the midst of wedding finery 
which her maid had been unpacking, and 
displaying for her admiration. 

“ What has happened, my dear Miss Brock- 
ley?” Isaid: “ you seem unhappy.” 

“O most unhappy!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing herself weeping upon my bosom. “ Do 
you remember,” she asked, “ those words of 
Abel Grey when I was a little child: “If 
anything should happen to make me unhapp 
i unfriended, I should find a home ma 

2 ? ;” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ but you are placed in 
circumstances the very reverse of that.” 

“ Apparently so, perhaps, but, in reality, I 
am miserable.” 
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I know not how far this avowal might have 
me, had not the maid interrupted it, by in- 
rming her mistress that Captain Singlaioe 
wished for a few minutgs’ conversation with 
her. Desiring he might be admitted, she re- 
uested me to step into the inner room until 

e interview was over. It was more of a 
recess than a room—a large bay-window, sepa- 
rated from the adjoining apartment by a kind 
of archway, hung with thin muslin curtains; 
and here I found myself in the embarrassing 
yet unavoidable position of a listener to the 
following scene. 

“ Miss Brockley,” said Captain Singleton— 
an unusual formality with him—‘“I am sorry 
to be the bearer of a most unpleasant commu- 
nication.” Winny’s weeping was now over ; 
her pride now seemed to be wounded by her 
guardian’s coldness of manner: she removed 
the magnificent wedding-veil which lay on the 
couch beside her, and throwing it carelessly 
aside, almost spurning it from her, merely 
motioned to him to be seated. 

Captain Singleton was closely observant of 
the whole action, and, in a kinder tone, said : 
“ Winny, I think you must feel conscious that 
I prize your happiness above all other consid- 
erations. I have striven to accomplish it by 
every mean. in my power, and do not scruple 
to avow, that from the day I first saw you, 
when, a little child, your mother lifted you 
up into my arms by the wayside, I have felt a 
deeper interest for you than for any other 
human being.” Winny’s pride vanished in a 
moment, and fervently, but silently, her bene- 
factor’s hand was clasped in her own. 

“In mind, in accomplishments, in beauty, 
you were all I wished you to be; my hopes 
were achieved—you made the happiness of 
my home; and this happiness, which could 
never be replaced, I considered it my duty, 
for your sake, to sacrifice. The alliance with 
Mr. Oakdale, in many respects, would be a 
distinguished one ; and upon my representing 
this to you, you seemed to think so too; you 
calmly acquiesced in the proposal; not one 
regret ever escaped your lips for the desola- 
tion your absence would cause here ; and your 
continued, and, I must say, unkind silence on 
the subject, at length forced upon me the 
painful conviction, that I had no hold upon 
your love—not even upon your gre .” 

Winny wept violently, unable, had she 
wished, to utter a word. 

“ Ay,” resumed Captain Singleton, “ now 
you see and feel the injustice of your indiffer- 
ence towards me.” 

“ Oh,” sobbed Winny, “ not indifference— 
oh, if { dared only tell you!” 

“ Well, well, if I have wronged you, for- 

ive me, Winny. This is a more severe pre- 

e to what I have to announce than I in- 
tended; and instead of using reproaches, I 
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ought, perhaps, to have been forbearing and 
kind. I flattered myself I was wholly unself- 
ish in this matter, and that I could rejoice in 
your rejoicing at leaving me and my dull home 
for gayer scenes, and nearer and dearer ties.” 

“ Oh, not dearer—never half so dear!” 
said Winny, as if her whole heart leaped u 
to her clear, dark eyes to show its truthful- 
ness. “ But I thought you were weary of me 
—that at last the poor orphan girl, who loved 
you better, ay, a thousand times better than a 
daughter could, had become a burden to you. 
It was wrong, very wrong; but pride deter- 
mined me, at the cost, perhaps, of a broken 
heart, to obey you, and never to breathe a 
desire to remain where I thought my presence 
was no longer wished.” 

“Then let me understand you rightly, 
Winny,” said Captain Singleton, hurriedly. 
“If this marriage, by any unforeseen circum- 
stance, were broken off, would it not affect 
your happiness al 

“ Ob,” asked Winny, in almost wild ecstasy, 
without answering his question, “is it broken 
off? Perhaps this letter which you hold in 
your hand contains my reprieve! Oh, if it 
does, in mercy say so!” 

“ It does.” 

“ Thank Heaven! And you—for I am not 
too pn to beg now—you will not yet dis- 
card your poor orphan, Winny ?” 


“ Never will I part from you, Winny, till 
you beg me to do so,” said Captain Singleton. 


“ Then I am happy!” and the poor girl 
again took his hand, and pressed it affection- 
ately to her lips. 

* And now,” said Captain Singleton, in 
some embarrassment, “ shall I, or shall I not, 
make known to you the contents of this letter 
from young Oakdale? I fear your pride will 
be hurt by it, Winny.” 

“ Oh,” she replied, artlessly, “1 had forgot- 
ten Mr. Oakdale’s letter: I can forgive him 
anything, I am so much obliged to him. I 
almost begin to like him!” 

“Tt would seem,” said Captain Singleton, 
opening the letter, “ that some one who knew 
you in infancy now recognizes you, or re- 
members your parents; for after a preamble, 
these are young Oakdale’s words: “ Notwith- 
standing my great admiration of Miss Brock- 
ley, if the assertion which was made in a pub- 
lic assembly last night be true—namely, that 
Miss Brockley is the daughter of theatrical 
parents, and has actually appeared upon the 
stage herself—I must, however reluctantly, at 
once decline the happiness I had promised 
myself by the alliance,” ete. 

“ Oh, almost screamed Winny, “ assure him 
that I have been oa the stage; assure him 
that I will return to the stage; anything that 
will confirm him in his dear, delightful rejec- 
tion, and get me out of this dismal captivity ! 
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But,” continued she, in a graver tone, and 
with a natural revulsion of feeling, “ am I to 
blame for that?” 

“ No, certainly not,” replied Captain Single- 
ton. “ It is a prejudice, very often justifiable ; 
but in the present instance, it is the pride of 
a shallow fool, which rejects a bride, radiant 
in beauty and virtue—no matter what her 
origin—whom an emperor might be proud 
of!” and Captain Singleton, more excited 
than I-had ever before beheld him, walked 
hurriedly about the room. I never felt so 
uncomfortable in my life—every moment ex- 
pecting to be discovered where I had invol- 
untarily become a listener. Winny, no doubt, 
had forgotten that there was such a person in 
existence as her poor, insignificant governess ; 
and Captain Singleton, after a moment or 
two of profound silence, whether catching a 
glimpse of some one behind the curtain or 
not, I cannot tell, but suddenly he took up 
the wedding-bonnet, which was lying on a 
chair, desired Winny to tie it on, as if it were 
her ordinary attire, and snatching up a shawl, 
another article of the ill-used trousseau, wrap- 
ped her in it, placed her arm within his own, 
saying: “ Come, Winny: you look pale; the 
air will revive you, and I tone yet much to 
say,” led her from the room. 

Thankful as | was to emerge from my hid- 
ing-place undetected, I could not help laugh- 
ing at the unceremonious appropriation of 
the despised wedding-gear, in which Winny, 
though, I believe, quite unconscious how she 
was attired, looked charmingly. I had my 
own surmises as to the sequel of their conver- 
sation, which surmises were soon verified by 
the bright smiles on all the faces of the house- 
hold. 

“ Thank goodness,” said Mrs. Smith, Win- 
ny’s own maid, “the house is again what it 
used to be: master has got back all his - 
humor, and my dear young lady has lett off 


weeping: her present intended pleases her 
better than her last, I believe! And what 


does it matter his being twenty years older 
than herself? Why, he is only thirty-eight, 
and looking so young and handsome, that there 
isn’t any lady in the land but would be glad 
to have him.” 

Though the day was not yct specified, every 
one supposed the marriage would shortly take 
place; when a message arrived to Captain 
Singleton from his brother’s widow, residing 
in London, who was on her death-bed, re- 
questing his presence, and earnestly entreat- 
ing him to bring Miss Brockley along with 
him. Captain Singleton seemed much agita- 
ted by these unexpected tidings, which open- 
ed up wounds that had long been healed, and 
also by the singular wish, which was of course 
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to be complied with; and Winny herself de- 
scribed to me what took place. On their ar- 
rival, Captain Singleton conducted her to the 
bedside of the invalid, who seemed strangely 
excited on beholding her. “I have wronged 
you both,” said the dying woman : “ you have 
already forgiven me, Captain Singleton, but 
how can I expect pardon from this poor or- 
phan girl, whom I have for years known to be 
the child of my sister ?”—* At these words,” 
said Winny, “ Captain Singleton started, and 
turned towards me with a look as if awaking 
from a dream: without perceiving this, my 
aunt continued: “ Pride Prbade my acknow- 
ledging relationship with one who, by the 
position she had chosen, seemed to have dis 
— me. We were — like Winny. 

e mistress of the school at which she had 
been placed, for. her own interest, complied 
with my entreaty to be silent on the subject 
of my sister’s imprudent marriage, and so the 
circumstance faded from the recollection of 
all save myself. But my injustice to my niece 
has been an incessant reproach tome. Your 
generosity, Captain Singleton, on the death 
of your brother, and which I so little merited 
at your hands, claimed some return. I knew 
the gratification this avowal would have been 
to you, and yet pride kept me silent; but I 
could not die in peace until I had done justice 
to Winny—tardy, indeed, but which will, I 
trust, yet obtain me her pardon, and give 
hope and tranquillity to the few hours allotted 
me.” The poor lady died that night, and on 
their return home after the funeral, Captain 
Singleton said to me with uncontrollable de- 
light: “ Now, Miss Howard, I’ve solved the 
mystery of Winny’s first fascination.” 

But who was to give Nebr! away? Cap- 
tain Singleton proposed to send for Abel Grey, 
as a proper compliment to that worthy man. 
Cheerfully he obeyed the summons, and be- 
stowed the hand of his “little pet”—as he 
called her—upon one who loved her with 

srhaps the strangely blended feelings of a 
father and a husband. 

Before that happy day, young Oakdale— 
that no one might labor under the mistake of 
his being left to wear the willow—consoled 
himself with an insipid, unintellectual beauty, 
somewhat passée by the by, but then she 
boasted of a pedigree as ancient as his own. 
Captain Singleton would not hear of my re- 
sighing my situation, now comparatively a 
sineeure; and what was perhaps still more 
generous, insisted on my accompanying him- 
self and Mrs. Singleton on a trip to Scotland, 
where, loaded witl. presents for the family, we 


all once more, but under such different cir- 
cumstances, assembled round the happy fire- 
side of Abel Grey, the clothier. 
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A VISIT TO HARTWELL. 


NEARLY in the centre of Buckinghamshire, 
and forty miles to the north-west of London, 
stands the ancient borough-town of Ayles- 
bury, a place of t consideration, some 
rights of Tvhich are’ oti held by a singular 
tenure of William the Norman, which enjoins 
the lord of the manor to provide straw for the 
king’s bed and chamber on royal visits. “I 
hope,” says Camden, “the nice part of the 
world will observe this.” Let us add our hope, 
that if it should please our gracious Queen to 
rest at Aylesbury, the straw may be of the 
finest and softest description. Besides the 
litter, the said lord was also bound to provide 
his majesty with three eels whenever he should 
come in winter; and in summer he was to 
furnish sweet herbs with the straw, and two 
green geese for the royal table—which fowls 
we take to mean Aylesbury ducks, or which 
that loyal borough is still famous. 

The name of Aylesbury is imparted toa 
large and fertile vale which aieate dione the 
northern flanks of the Chiltern Hills, the 
teeming fertility of which has been acknow- 
ledged for ages. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago, old Michael Drayton thus wrote 
of it :— 


Aylesbury ’s a vale that walloweth in her wealth, 

And (by her wholesome air continually in health) 

Is lusty, firm, and fat,—her soil throughout is 
sure 

For goodness of her glebe and for her pasture 


pure ; 

That as her grain and grass, so she her sheep 
doth breed, 

For burthen and for bone, all other that exceed. 


But even before the quaint t sang the 
raises of Aylesbury Vale, the ete Cam- 
en had celebrated its fertility in good set 

Latin. “The valley,” he writes, “is almost 
all champaign, the soil chalky, stiff, and fruit- 
ful. The rich meadows feed an incredible 
number of sheep, whose soft and fine fleeces 
are sought after even from Asia herself.” In 
the northern part of this celebrated and very 
beautiful yale stands Hartwell House, sur- 
rounded by its fine demesne ; and here it is 
that we propose to ask our readers to spend a 
day with us during the leafy month of June. 

And indeed we venture to say, that it would 

be difficult to selecta more lovely sylvan 
seene within the same distance of London. 
The name is expressive of beauty, being de- 
rived froma hart or deer—a ies which, 
according to Camden, shomatied Seamus in 
the cae | of Buckinghamshire—and a well 
or spring, near the mansion, recognized by 
tradition as the one where harts formerly sla- 
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ked their thirst: however that may be, a 
grateful quaffer of the lymph has sung :— 


Stay, traveller! Round thy horse’s neck the bri- 
dle fling, 

And taste the water of the Hartwell spring ; 

Then say which offers thee the better cheer— 

The Hartwell water or the Aylesbury beer! 


Some ancient title deeds belonging to 
Hartwell, represent on the seal a deer drink- 
ing at a well, with a peacock’s head attached 
to the back of the animal, which may explain 
why so many of these gaudy birds have been 
cherished from time immemorial in the vicini- 
ty of the mansion. 

The goal of our pilgrimage is easily reach- 
ed. The footway to it from Aylesbury, from 
which it is about two miles distant, lies along 
pa paths, and through fertile meads. 

Vith a liberality worthy of general imitation, 
the present proprietor of Hartwell not only 
throws wide open the gates of his beautiful 
demesne to all comers, but allows visitors to 
inspect his house, which, as we shall see, pre- 
sents many objects of attraction to the anti- 
quary and general visitor. 

Nothing can be conceived more beautiful 
of its kind than the park which infolds Hart- 
well House within its umbrageous arms. Un- 
dulating, and presenting those soft, swelling, 
verdant waves which form so characteristic a 
feature of English parks, it is dotted with 
oases of stately trees, many of whose gnarled 
trunks tell of years now diem in the obscurity 
of the past. Under the Hartwell oaks, gather 
still, as in the olden time, country lads and 
lasses—for it is the especial wish of the pre- 
sent proprietor to keep up ancient games; 
and it is worthy of remark, that amongst the 
numerous tenantry are farmers whose names 
are nearly as old as their lord’s family. The 
latter have been in possession of Hartwell 
since 1250; and this evidence of local stabili- 
ty is additionally and pleasingly strengthened 
by the fact, that there are still on the rent roll 
the names of Monk, Horton, Gurney, and 
Flamborow, whose progenitors appear as_ten- 
ants more than three centuries ago. With 
respect to the last mentioned family, whose 
line still exists under the variation of Farm- 
borough, it has been suggested that one of 
their number may have been the prototype of 
Goldsmith’s honest farmer in his immortal 
Vicar of Wakefield. There is inferential tes- 
timony as to Oliver having visited Aylesbury; 
and from a dinner given to him at Bedford, he 
has perpetuated the ep powers of the 
corporation of that place in his play She 
Stoops to : 

But, however unwillingly, we must pass 
from the park and its lovely sylvan scenes to 
the house, in which we had the happiness of 
being a guest for some days. This was erect- 
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ed in 1570 by Sir Thomas Lee, and, in ac- 
cordance with the architectural fashion of that 
period, is Elizabethan. It is a noble struc- 
ture,’solidly built, and affording, in its Eliza- 
bethan details, sufficient variety to please and 
gratify the eye. 

Beyond the first or outer hall is the t 
hall, in which mighty banquets were held of 
and where the present’ tenantry are still 

ospitably entertained. The ceiling of this 
vast apartment is elaborately decorated with 
Sir James Thornhill’s paintings, allegorically 
representing Genius writing History among 
the Ruins of Italy. That these pictures are 
highly appreciated by the tenantry, who fre- 
) wo this hall, may be doubted. It is said 
that at a recent audit-dinner, a gentleman 
asked the host whether the river-god over 
their heads represented Achelous; to which 
he jocosely replied: “ Perhaps so, but he’s a 
calf-headed fellow at anyrate :” upon which a 
farmer gravely remarked: “No, sir; that 
cannot be ; his horns are too long.” 

Beyond this fine hall are suites of apart- 
ments handsomely decorated, and hung with 
numerous pictures by Lely, Kneller, Vandyck, 
Ostade, Cayp, Weenix, Reynolds, and other 
masters. Sir Joshua exerted his skill in per- 
petuating the Lees of his day, and he has left 

some other excellent specimens of his pencil 
at Hartwell, where he was a welcome visitor; 
but here the badness of his oils is unhappily 
very conspicuous in his pictures. Probably 
the most interesting portrait in the collection 
is that of Sir John Suckling, who was con- 
nected with the Lee family. It is by Van- 
dyck, and is the portrait mentioned by Au- 
brey in his Lives of Eminent Men. The 
drawing-room, the windows of which have a 
southern aspect, and open on the pleasance, 
is a very elegant apartment, and is remarka- 
ble, likewise, for the gorgeous coloring of the 
walls, which are literally flooded with the pris- 
matic colors. This startling effect is produced 
by a number of prisms in the windows, and 
is heightened by the colors being reflected in 

mirrors. ‘This idea could have originated only 
in 4 philosophical mind, and Dr. Lee, in fact, 

is a savant of no mean order, as the observa- 

tory which is attached to the house, and which 

has a world-wide reputation, attests. Before 

proceeding to this interesting apartment, let 

us glance at the noble library beyond which it 

is situated. This room, revealing the intellec- 

tual tastes of its owner, is filled with curious 

and valuable astronomical instruments, besides 

containing a rich collection of works treating 

of that science. From the union of the Hart- 

well, Colworth, and Totteridge libraries, to- 

sarap with the constant additions that have 

en made by Dr. Lee, the collection is very 


extensive and valuable. The number of 
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books is indeed so great, that some are to be 
found in almost every room in the house. 

From the library, a corridor leads to the 
observatory, which, while commanding a wide 
expanse of the heavens, has the advantage of 
being attached to the house. It contains one 
of the finest equatorial telescopes in the world. 
The object-glass, which has an aperture of 
5°9 inches, was purchased by Admiral Smyth 
from Sir James South, who brought it from 
the continent, and pronounced it to be Tulley’s 
chéf Teuvre. A large amount of astro- 
nomical: work has been done with this instru- 
ment, the most important of which was the 
observation and measurement of double stars 
by Admiral Smyth, and the investigation ot 
the wondefful soneavtils ot their colors. In 
this latter labor, we may mention that great 
assistance was derived from ladies, whose eyes 
were called into requisition on the occasion. 

Adjoining the observatory is the chapel, 
which bears traces of the occupancy of Hart- 
well by Louis XVIII. and his family. Here 
are his prie-dieu, an elaborately carved altar, 
a fine missal, which belonged to the arch- 
bishop of Rheims, reading desks, and other 
ecclesiastical relics. As we shall revert to 
this interesting period in the history of Hart- 
well, we shall now conduct our readers to the 
museum, which occupies the entire length of 
the northern side of the first floor. The great 
staircase conducting to it is a stately oaken 
structure of easy ascent and great breadth, 
The balustrades, at regular distances, sustain 
twenty-four carved oaken figures, mostly war- 
riors with shields and drawn swords, who 
scowl fiercely and grimly on the visitor as. he 
ascends to his -room. Indeed, seen by 
candlelight, which casts huge and distorted 
images on the walls, the effect is almost start- 
ling; and it was on this account that the queen 
of Louis XVIII. caused the figures to be re- 
moved from their exalted position, and con- 
signed them to a cellar, where they were found 
wien the royal family departed. 

A description of the museum would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this paper. Suffice it to 
say, that it contains a vast assemblage of all 
kinds of curiosities, collected with great dili- 
gence and at much expense by Dr. Lee, 
while he was a travelling bachelor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and during later years. 
The Grecian and Egyptian antiquitics are 
particularly numerous, and the ical and 
mineralogical department singularly rich. All 
the articles are named and described, and 
thus the visitor is instructed as well as inter- 
ested while examining the collection. 

On the same floor as the museum are the 
sleeping apartments, any one of which would 





make half-a-dozen ordinary London bedrooms. 
That which was assigned to us was occupied 





A VISIT TO 


by Charles X. when he was at Hartwell; and 


if vast space be necessary to royalty, assured- 


ly the king must have been at home here. 
en the distant dusky corners which the 
candle but faintly illumined, it would not 
have been a difficult stretch of imagination 
to conjure ghosts, for the reader need hardly 
be told that Hartwell is tenanted by these un- 
substantial beings. However, we must say 
we slept a long round sleep in the royal bed, 
without being in the slightest degree disturb- 
ed. But things might have turned out other- 
wise had we spent the night in the muniment- 
room, which is a very secluded apartment in 
a retired part of the house, and reputed to be 
the favorite abiding place of the spirits of the 
departed, as it is the treasury of their wills, 
royal patents, court-rolls, etc., several of which 
bear dons anterior to 1290. Lined through- 
out, as the room is, with oak exquisitely carved, 
but black with age—dimly lighted by narrow 
oriel windows, which spiders innumerable 
have been permitted, unmolested, to curtain 
with their webs, it may be supposed that the 
ghosts of Hartwell are not likely to be dis- 
possessed of their retreat. 

And now, before leaving the house, we must 
say a few words respecting its occupancy by 
Louis XVIII. of France, who, with his queen 
and suite of two hundred persons, lived here 
from 1807 to 1814. At that period, Hartwell 
belonged to Sir George Lee, Bart., who, being a 
bachelor, and not caring to live in his ances- 
tral mansion, let it to the royal family for the 
annual rent of £500. Besides the constant 
residents, the king was frequently visited by 
French princes and emigrant nobles, who 
brought attendants with them. Thus the ac- 
commodation required was so extensive, that 
the halls, galleries, and large apartments were 
ingeniously‘divided and subdivided into suites 
of rooms and closets; and it was curious, as 
we were informed, to see how, with that me- 
thod for management characteristic of the 
French, the second and third class stowed 
themselves in the attics, converting one room 
into several by an adaptation of light parti- 
tions. On the ledges and leads of the roof, 
they formed gardens, which were stocked with 
plaats, shrubs, and flowers, contained in boxes ; 
and they, moreover, kept fowls and pigeons 
there, so that the superstructure was thus 
loaded with many extra tons of weight; but 
all was well conducted and cheerful, and in 
the evenings there was music and dancing. 

His majesty had probably, before taking up 
his abode at Hartwell, learned how 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
and when walking through the groves sur- 


rounding the house, must have felt, if he did 
not exclaim :— 
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HARTWELL. 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet, 

Than that of painted pomp?—Are not these 
woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ? 


His majesty occupied much of his time in 
reading, and throughout all his vicissitudes he 
retained his partiality for the classic writers, 
and especially for Horace, of which there is a 
curious instance on record. When his jidus 
Achates, the Duc d’Avaray, was compelled by 
illness to quit Hartwell for Madeira, he wrote 
from thence to his royal fr.cnd for some books, 
and among others, for a French translation of 
Horace. To this request Louis, having in 
part complied, returned the following answer: 


Your commission about Horace was not so 
easy. There is a translation by the Abbé Des 
fontaines, out he got no further than the middle 
of the third book of the Odes, so that would not 
suit you. And after alluding to other attempts, 
he adds: “I see but one remedy—send me the 
list of odes you have, and I will endeavor to 
supply the deficiency by a humble attempt of 
my own.” 


The royal version of the Venusian bard 
would, indeed, have been a welcome prize to 
a publisher ; but if ever written, in all proba- 
bility it was destroyed. It was this classical 
taste of the king’s that led Lord Byron to 
write in his Age of Bronze— 


Good .classic Louis, is it, canst thou say, 

Desirable to be the Desiré ? 

Why wouldst thou leave calm Hartwell’s green 
abode, 

Apician table, and Horatian ode, 

To rule a people who will dot be ruled, 

And love much rather to be scourged than 
schooled ? 


The calm tenor of the king’s life at Hart- 
well, was rudely broken by the death of his 
queen, which happened in 1810. This event 
seems to have been a heavy blow to him. 
Writing of it, he says: “1 freely confess that 
I was not aware I loved the queen so much 
as I now find I did.” And again, some months 
after her death: “ Fear nothing for my health: 
it has not suffered. Iam already at the point 
where I fear I shall remain—no more tears, 
no more pangs of sorrow, but a sincere regret, 
a void in my life which I feel a hundred times 
a day.” 

Comparatively tranquil as was his life here, 
the ambition of again wearing the kingly 
crown, seems never to have deserted him. 
Small pamphlets, privately printed, calling on 
the French nation to restore him to his throne, 
were extensively circulated; and when the 
king left Hartwell, several hundreds of them 
were found in the rooms occupied by the arch- 
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bishop of Rheims, who was the king’s secre- 
fary. One of these en given to us by 
Dr. Lee, thus concludes:—* We will never 
abandon our right to be your sovereign. It 
is the heritage of our fathers. Frenchmen! 
we call upon you to do us justice.” Signed, 
“Louis,” and Talleyrand Perigord, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Nor did the birth of Na- 
poleon’s son, when the former was in the ze- 
nith of his fortunes, disconcert the “ Sage of 
Hartwell,” as he was called. When the event 
so ominous to the Bourbon interests became 
known to him, it was treated with philosophic 
resignation and sarcastic dryness by Louis, 
who is reported to have said: “So, then, we 
are to have a babe in the Napoleon family. 
Whether he is really the flesh and blood of 
the unhappy arch-duchess herself, or only an 
interloper smuggled into her bed chamber, 
what care1? Many people look upon this 
event as highly important. Iam not of that 
opinion. If God has condemned us to this 
tyranny, Bonaparte can never want a succes- 
sor; if, on the other hand, the Divine wrath 
should pass away, all the babes in the world 
will not prevent the overthrow of the edifice 
of iniquity.” 

At length the turn of fortune came: Napo- 
leon I. fell, and Louis became the “ desired ” 
of the French. But the news took the royal 
family by surprise. On the 25th March, 1814, 

Lady-day), they were at prayers, when sud- 
enly two post-chaises were seen approaching 
the house, each drawn by four horses, and dis- 
Playing white flags. The carriages contained 


TRADESMEN. 


|siguature was written was preserved, and is 
to be seen among the memorabilia in Dr. Lee’s 
museum. The royal establishment, which was 
very handsomely kept up—£20,000 having 
been allowed to the king annually by our 
government—was forthwith broken up, and 
the king and his sister returned to France. 
Beyond Hartwell, however, we have no 
concern with Louis; although we may state, 
in conclusion, that he did not leave his quiet 
and beautiful English home without regret; 
and various circumstances which occurred in 
France, testify that the royal family retained 
an agreeable and grateful recollection of their 
asylum in our country. A “Jardin a la 
Hartwell” was constructed at Versailles, and 
other remembrances kept alive the memory of 
the past. The king was always glad to see 
any one from Hartwell; and asan instance of 
his condescension and kindness to his old 
friends, the following amusing anecdote is re- 
lated :—On his journeys to and from the me- 
tropolis, Louis had been in the habit of chang- 
ing horses at the King’s Arms Inn, at Berk- 
hampstead, the landlord of which had several 
daughters, with the eldest of whom, a very 
sensible young woman, he was very fond of 
chatting, and became highly pleased with her 
sprightly freedom of manner. On the tri- 
umphant journey to London, she rushed out 
to congratulate the king on his restoration— 
an attention which he received with great 
pleasure, and good humoredly invited her to 
| visit him in Paris. The young lady took him 
at his word; and on her arrival in that city, 








eputies from France, with the intelligence| was provided with an apartment in the Tuile- 
that Louis XVIII. was proclaimed. Hardly|ries. At her first interview with Louis, she 
had the excitement occasioned by these joyous | asked his majesty whether he did not feel him- 
tidings moderated, ere another party of depu-| self more comfortable in the retirement of 
ties arrived, charged to solicit the exile to re-| Hartwell than amidst the toilsome parade of 
turn and take possession of his throne and|the Parisian court? To which the king re- 
kingdom. These gentlemen were ushered plied: “ Madam, I have always felt it my duty 
into the library, where the king signed the|to make myself comfortable in every situation 
celebrated document, said to have been sug-|to which I am called.” Louis, it is stated, 





— by the supple Talleyrand, stating that| treated his fair guest with uniform courtesy 
e accepted and would observe the constitu-|and respect. 


tion of France. The pen with which the 





Intustrious TrapesmMen. — The doctrines 
of Islamism teach that no man may be above his 
destiny ; that every one may learn a vocation 
whereby he may earn his bread, if predestined to 
do so. A curious list is given in Maradja of the 
occupations of patriarchs, caliphs, and sultans, 
which commences with the first man: Adam til- 
led the ground; Noah was a carpenter ; Abra- 
ham, a weaver; David made coats of mail; Solo- 
mon made baskets of the date-tree; the Caliph 
Omar manufactured skins ; Othman sold eata- 


i bles ; Ali, the cousin of the Prophet, hired him- 
| Self to a master for a salary. The Ottoman sove- 

reigns did not think it beneath them to submit to 
| this law, in imitation of so many eminent exam- 
|ples. Thus Mohammed II. sold flowers; Soli- 
;}man the Great made slippers ; Achmet I. made 
ebony cases and boxes; Achmet III. excelled in 
| writing, and in emblazouing the canonical books ; 
| Selim LL. printed muslins. — Deans’s Ottoman Em- 
| pire 
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From Household Words. 
THE ORIENTAL MERCHANT. 


Wuen Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred dinars 
of the merchant Kodadad, he swore by the faith 
of the Prophet to return the sum within six 
months from that time, and fixed the hour and 
day. He was a young man, full of hope and 
confidence, and Kodadad was old and wary. 
“My son,” said the latter, “this is perhaps a 
rash promise. Say one year.” But, Haj Hamed 
would not accept a further delay. He was going 
from Tarsus to Damascus on a commercial jour- 
ney, and had accurately calculated the time. One 
month to go; one month to come back; three 
months to sell his goods; a whole month to 
spare. But, the accidents of the road,—sickness, 
robbers, unforeseen delays? He relied upon the 
mercy of God; and with many asseverations 
said that at the appointed time he would present 
himself at the kiosque of the merchant Kodadad, 
on the banks of the river, and lay before him a 
hundred golden dinars. The money was lent 
without interest, and payment was a sacred obli- 
gation. m 

The caravan set out, flags flying, and drums 
beating, from the rendezvous on the opposite side 
of the river, and soon entered the gorges of the 
mountains. After proceeding a little way, a halt 
was agreed upon; for many of the merchants 
had stayed behind, saying their last adieus to 
their families, or making additions to their mer- 
chandise. Haj Hamed, who possessed several 
camel-loads, and had been among the first to be 
ready at the place of mecting, repined at this 
delay. 

He had earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, 
when a boy, by going in company with his fa- 
ther to the shrine of the Prophet: but this was 
the first journey he had undertaken since. His 
impatience, therefore, may be excused. He had 
started with the idea of making a fortune; and 
was impatient to be doing. Besides, there was 
his promise to Kodadad. If he forfeited that, 
his credit was gone for ever. Accordingly, he 
spent the first part of the day that followed the 
halt, sitting by the roadside, counting the strag- 
glers that came in, and jeering them for their 
tardiness. “ This young man,” said some, “ be- 
lieves that time was made only for him. What 
matters a day more or less? At the end of life we 
shall have to regret our impatience. There are 
evils by every wayside. Why should we be 
eager to come up with them ?” 

These philosophical remarks found no favor 
with Haj Hamed, who, instead of imitating his 
companions, and reclining lazily, under the 
shadow of trees on the green grass, listening to 
the songs of the birds and the gurgling of the 
stream, began at length to roam uneasily about. 
He saw that another sun would set, and perhaps 
another, and behold them still in the lap of the 
same valley. He climbed the mountains, en- 
deavoring to distract his thoughts, and whenever 
he obtained a glimpse of the encampment be- 
low, he gazed at it, endeavoring to discern signs 
of a forward movement. But, the tents remain- 
ed unstruck ; the people remained in groups; the 





and the lazy tinkling of their bells showed that 
they, at any rate, were enjoying themselves. The 
young merchant at length turned away and 
plunged into the deep recesses of the forest. Na- 
ture had no charms for him. As he went, he 
counted in his memory the number of pieces of 
cloth his bales contained, compared the cost- 
price with the probable market price, and revel- 
led in the anticipation of gigantic profits to be 
realized in the paradise of his imagination— 
some dusty bazaar in the far off city of Da- 
mascus. 

Whilst he was meditating on these sordid 
matters, he was suddenly recalled to himself by 
& surprising accident. A huge mantle was 
thrown over his head; and before he had time 
to struggle, he was cast on the ground, and rolled 
up, like a bale of his own goods, in complete 
darkness. At first, he thought that instant death 
was to be his fate; and he murmured, “ May 
Heaven pay my debt to the merchant Kodadad !” 
Soon, however, it appeared that he was only a 
prisoner ; and he felt himself raised and carried 
along, while smothered laughter came to his ears. 
If this were a joke, it was a practical one. He 
tried to speak ; but no answer was returned, ex- 
cept renewed laughter. Presently, those who 
carried him set him down; the bonds that con- 
fined him were loosened, the mantle was whisked 
away, and, to his surprise, he found himself in a 
beautiful garden, surrounded by a bevy of maid- 
ens, who clapped their hands, and enjoyed his 
amazed appearance. 

Haj Hamed was too thoroughly an Oriental 
not to understand his position, after a few mo- 
ments’ thought. He had evidently been watched 
during his progress through the forest, by the 
inmates of some harem, unincumbered by male 
attendants, who in a spirit of fun had made him 
prisoner. The incident is not an uncommon 
one, if we may believe narrators; but, it gener- 
ally leads to disagreeable results. Our merchant 
felt uncomfortable. These merry girls were 
quite capable, he thought, after having made a 
butt of him, of throwing him down a well, or 
intoa pond. He looked around for the chief 
among them rather anxiously, and soon recog- 
nized her in a very young maiden, who, after 
having laughed with the rest, had flung herself 
carelessly on a pile of cushions under a tree, and 
was gazing at him with interest. 

“ Lady,” said he, assuming a humble attitude, 
“this is not wise nor well. I am a merchant 
travelling with my goods that require care and 
watchfulness, and beg to be released.” 

She seemed annoyed that her beauty, which 
was great, did not amaze him; and replied :— 

“Fear nothing. There is no danger. This 
is my father’s kiosque. He has given it to me; 
and Ilive here with my maidens unmolested. 
There is a guard of slaves at the gate; but they 
only appear at a signal of danger—when I sound 
this shell.” 

She raised a conch to her lips, and a shrill 
sound filled the air. The slave girls, scarcely 
understanding her motive, again cast the mantle 
over Hamed, and bade him be silent and motion- 
less. Several men came hurriedly; but were 


camels and horses were dispersed here and there, | dismissed with jeers and mockeries. Ina few 
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moments, the merchant, more dead than alive, 
was uncovered again, and told to be of good 
cheer, for he had permission to depart. 

By this time, however, beauty had begun to 
exert its influence ; and Haj Hamed, instead of 
rising, remained gazing in admiration at the lad 
of the place. She met his glance, at first, with 
a disdainful expression: but according to the 
Oriental idea, two such souls have secret sym- 
pathies, from the influence of which neither can 
escape. No sooner did their eyes meet in a full 
gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The lady 
turned very pale, and leaned her head upon the 
cushion ;" the maidens, raising the trembling 
Hamed, led him to her side. They talked for 
hours: not of themselves, but of love: and ex- 
patiated eloquently on the happiness of meeting, 
whilst the attendants played on their lutes, or 
sang songs illustrative of their situation. The 
shadows of night were coming on, when a pecn- 
liar sound at the outer gate announced that the 
father of the maiden, whose name was Leilah, 
had come to visither. So, Haj Hamed. was 
thrust unceremoniously forth ; and was awaken- 
ed from his dream of happiness amid the deep- 
ening gloom of the forest. He returned bowed 
down and heavy hearted to the encampment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many 
hours; it was not until the sky that stretched 
betwixt the mountain tops overhead had begun 
to whiten, that at length, overcome with fatigue, 
he fell asleep. Pleasant visions spake beneath 
his eyelids. When he awoke, the tents were 
struck, the camels were laden, and the people 
were filing off. “Why this hurry?” he cried. 
“Was not this a pleasant place to tarry in ? 
Time is eternal. There is no need to hasten 
from the present, which is joyful, to the future 
which is full of danger.” Several merchants 
thought he was jeering them for their philosophy 
of the previous day, and hastened to complete 
their arrangements, and follow the caravan. 
Hamed’s camels had been laden by his servants, 
and were ready to proceed. He hesitated a mo- 
ment: but remembering his debt to Kodadad, 
cried, “ March!” and went away with his heart 
full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. 
When the caravan reached Damascus, the mar- 
ket was found to be encumbered with merchan- 
dise, and sales were with difficulty effected. 
Month after month passed away; most of Ham- 
ed’s bales still remained on his hands. The fifth 
month from the time of his departure had arriv- 
ed, and he was beginning to despair of being 
able to perform his engagements. At length, 
however, a merchant about to proceed to Bag- 
dad, made him an advantageous offer for the 
whole of his stock, and he was enabled to depart 
after having realized a good profit. Several ac- 
cidents and delays occurred on the journey ; but 
the caravans reached the valley, one march from 
Tarsus, on the eve of the day when Hamed had 
promised payment to Kodadad. Most of the 
merchants immediately rode forward to glad 
their families and friends; but our young mer- 
chant, feeling his love for Leilah revive with 
intensity, determined to spend that day in en- 
deavoring to obtain an interview with her. He 
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wandered into the mountains, endeavoring to 
follow the same track as before; but, although 
he several times imagined he recognized the trees 
and the rocks, his search was unsuccessful. All 
was wild and seemingly uninhabited. He called 
aloud “Leilah!” but the echoes only answered, 
“la! la!”—no, no; and when night came, he 
knew not which way toturn. So, he sat down 
beneath a huge sycamore to wait patiently until 
the morning. 

When light came, he remembered his promise 
to Kodadad. He was to pay the hundred dinars 
at noon. He determined to hasten to Tarsus on 
foot over the mountains, for he knew the general 
direction in which it lay. Many hours of travel 
were before him; but he was light of foot, and 
at length beheld in the distance the minarets of 
the city, and the winding course of the river. 
Suddenly, the landscape darkened. Clouds seem- 
ed to come out of every valley, and to inundate 
the- plain. The rain fell; the wind blew. He 
hastened onward, clutching the leather purse in 
which he carried his wealth, and invoking the 
assistance of the Prophet. When he reached 
the banks of the river,,he heard, through the 
mist, a muezzin proclaiming the hour of noon 
from the distant mosque. The waters were tur- 
bulent. No ferryboat was in sight. It was im- 
possible to cross. Haj Hamed prayed; and an 
idea came to his mind. He plucked a large 
reed, and hollowed it, and placed therein a hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and tied other reeds to it, 
and floated this raft upon the stream, and confi- 
ded in the merey of God. 

Now, it happened that Kodadad, remembering 
Haj Hamed’s promise, had gone to his kiosque 
that day, to wait for his money. The wind 
blew ; the rain fell. The debtor did not appear. 
“We must allow him an hour’s grace; for the 
storm is violent,” said Kodadad. The muezzin 
channted the hour of noon. The merchant call- 
ed to his slave to bring another pipe. Presently, 
a bundle of reeds came floating along the misty 
waters; a black boy stooping forward seized 
them as they passed. He was about to cast them 
away again. when the unusual weight prevented 
him. “ Master,” said he, “ this is a reed of lead.” 
The merchant, who wished to pass the time, told 
him to bredk the reeds. He did so, and lo! a 
hundred glittering pieces of gold fell suddenly 
upon the pavement of the kiosque ! 

This story which is told in many different 
ways, illustrates the Oriental idea of mercantile 
probity. Turkish merchants, in their dealings 
among themselves, are famous for keeping their 
engagements with scrupulous exactitude ; and 
the example of Haj Hamed is often cited as a 
model. Of course it is understood that the debt, 
all in good golden dinars, came to its destina- 
tion in some miraculous way: the Prophet be- 
ing always deeply interested in the good deeds 
of his servants. The young merchant was not 
without his reward. His credit was in future, 
unlimited. But not only so; Kodadad insisted 
on giving him his daughter in marriage. And 
it will surprise none but very matter-of-fact peo- 
ple—to whom we do not address this legend— 
that this daughter turned out-to be the same 
very imprudent Leilah, whose fascination had 
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nearly caused Haj Hamed to dishonor his verbal 
promissory note. We learn, moreover, that she 
settled down into a most prudent and exemplary 
wife—which relieves our mind—for, except un- 
der extremely Oriental circumstances, we should 
not recommend her conduct for imitation. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 


LUCIFER AND THE POETS. 


Lucier seems to be a favorite character with 
the poets. It would be interesting to present in 
one comprehensive tableau the different Satanic 
portraitures, or studies, which have variously ex- 
ercised the poetic and artistic genius of ancient 
and modern times. The delineation of the Spi- 
rit of Evil, with his attributes and workings, 
forms, in truth, a grand and awful subject, and 
one which is worthy to employ the highest crea- 
tive faculty. In our conceptions of the Tempter, 
nothing mean, or base, or grotesque, must be ad- 
mitted—at least not as salient characteristics ; 
because we must remember that Lucifer “ one 
day wore a crown under the eyes of God.” 
Therefore, we must think of him as a “ prince of 
mighty sway,” as a power of awe-striking terror, 
with a kingly presence, and having the bright- 
ness and the glory of his once high estate stiil 
apparent in his scornful eyes. The great diffi- 
culty in the right imagining of Lucifer, appears 
to consist in the reconciliation of his character 
as a monarch of proud dominion, an “ archan- 
gel ruined,” with the idea of the Tempter and the 
Fiend, the utterly evil and accursed thing. 

Dante, elsewhere so profoundly master of the 
terrible, has miserably failed in his description 
of 

Lo imperador del doloroso regno. 


In fact, his Lucifer is nothing more than a huge, 
misshapen monster, remarkable only for his enor- 
mous size and his preternatural ugliness. The 
same characteristics, in great measure, also dis- 
tinguish and disfigure the Pluto of Tasso. He 
does, however, speak worihily in that fine pas- 
sage commencing “ Tartarei Numi!” etc. 

In this paper we shall merely advert to the 
portraits of Lucifer presented to us by our Eng- 
lish poets. Thus, we shall not once refer to the 
Mephistopheles of the wonderful Faust of Goethe, 
nor to the Demonio in that very powerful drama 
of Calderon, 1 Magico Prodigioso. Milton in 
his Paradise Lost, Byron in Cain, Bailey in Fes- 
tus, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the Dra- 
ma of kyrile, have all given us, according to their 
respective ideals, the likeness of the Adversary, 
of the Prince of the Power of the Air, of the 
fallen Star of the Morning. We may with pro- 
priety, add to this catalogue the name of Tho- 
mas Aird. whose Devil’s Dream contains a sketch 
of the infernal being, hardly second to any—in- 
deed, a thoroughly Dantesque creation. 

To begin with Milton. His Satan is emphati- 
cally a hero. Nothing mean, or little, or con- 
temptible, distinguishes his character: all about 
him is great and lofty. He treads the halls of 
hell with a free unconscious dignity, as if still he 





walked amid the hills of the heavenly Paradise. 
He is godlike, even in his ruin; he is a king, al- 
though he wears no regal crown ; he possesses 
still the undaunted courage and the reckless dar- 
ing which prompted him to battle with the hosts 
of God upon the “ plains of heaven.” His spirit 
is undismayed by failure, and untamed by the 
long course of the fiery discipline. In the review 
of the past, and in the contemplation of the fa- 
ture, he is sustained by pride, lofty as the high- 
est towers of heaven, and deep as the lowest 
abysses of despair. In the midst of dire discom- 
fiture, he is yet untiring in his efforts to mar 
the works of God. Thus, after his defeat by 
the celestial armies, he exclaims, in proud defi- 
ance :— ° 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost: the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome; 
That glory never shall His wrath or might 
Extort from me. 


In his personal attributes he is still invested with 
excelling majesty. He stands alone, and above 
his fellows, ‘* proudly eminent :” 


But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. 


His armor is of adamant and gold. He wears 
no gloomy, sable trappings, but a gay and gor- 
geous vestment, whose gold reflects the glowing 
light and pride of the noontide sun. Although 
sorely defaced, the stamp of his heavenly origin 
is upon him still. He is of “regal port, but fad- 
ed splendor wan.” 


His fulgent head 
And shape star-bright appeared, or brighter clad 
With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. 


How vividly has Milton portrayed the woes of 
that “ eternity of ill” from which there is neither 
refuge nor escape ! 


- Within him hell 
He brings, and round about him; nor from hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change. 


Hence, even while wandering upon the primeval 
earth, amid the -fairy bowers of Paradise, in all 
their pure, fresh beauty, he still groans beneath 
the heavy curse, the consequence of his sin ; and 
the soft breath of the winds of heaven bears 
upon its perfumed wings no balm for his burning 
scars, no charm to silence the voice of the ago- 
nized soul. Thus he cries in his despair :— 


Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
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So far from the depths of his misery, the fallen 
archangel has no resource, except in conflict with 
the King of heaven. He will endeavor, at least, 
to disturb His counsels, to ruin His fair designs, 
to dash confusion amid the order of His worlds. 
The remembrance of the divine service is to him 
an unwelcome memory. His pride refuses to 
bow with “ suppliant knee” before the throne of 
heaven ; there is no hope, therefore, that he will 
ever be restored to his foregone glory. Every- 
thing that reminds him of his once happy state, is 
now distasteful and grievous. The echoes of the 
paradisal songs that linger by him still, are a re- 
proach and a torture to his distempered spirit. 
So, at last, he exclaims, confronting the idea of 
his irretrievable sin, and the wrong that can nev- 
er be repaired :— 
All good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good; by thee, at least, 
Divided e mpire with heaven’s king I hold. 


Here, then, Satan takes his stand as the uncon- 
querable foe of God and man with the proud, de- 
fiant glance, undimmed by ages of suffering and 
despair. 

Very different is the Lucifer of Lord Byron’s 
Cain. Although he looks “almost a god,” he 
has none of the kingly attributes with which Mil- 
ton has dignified his hero. He is an unmitigat- 
ed fiend. Having failed to make himself equal 
with God, he will be “ aught save a sharer or a 
servant of his power.” According to his own 
avowal, he is of those 


Souls who dare use their immortality ; 
Souls who dare look the Omnipotent full in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 

His evil is not good! 


Byron’s Lucifer is essentially the scorning spirit 
—the Tempter, the suggester of strange doubts 
and questionings to man. He tells Cain that he 
is 
One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Who would not have made thee what thou art. 


And then, again, he exclaims in reference to the 
exile from Eden :— 


I would have made ye 
Gods; and even He who thrust ye forth, so 
thrust ye, 
Because ye "should not eat the fruits of life, 
And become gods as we. 
* * * * 
Then who was the demon? He 
Who would let ve live, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge? 


Thus he endeavors to insinuate into the hu- 
man heart doubts of the divine goodness; to 
overturn therein the altar of faith ; to envelop the 
mind of man in suspicion and in gloom; for 
well he knows, that when trust and confidence in 
God are shaken, there will be no bulwark or pro- 
tection — the assaults of the enemy. 

This Lucifer is not like Milton’s Satan—of 
lofty, warlike bearing. We do not think we can 
well conceive him as engaged i in conflict with the 
heavenly hierarchies, nor yet as taking counsel 
amid the infernal senate prior o fresh enterprises 
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against the Eternal King. He is rather a dweller 
apart—a plotter in secret—a terror and a shadow 
in a lonely way. He is not begirt with awful 
majesty, nor does he bear the impress of regality 
upon his darkened brow. He is the fallen one, 
disappointed and writhing in strange agony be- 
neath the sense of his defeat. He finds a fiendish 
joy in disturbing the peace of God’s fair crea- 
tion, and in sowing the seeds of discord in the 
new-born world ; and he commences by render- 
ing man a prey to doubtings and distrust. The 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe, and 
of his unbroken felicity in the heavenly king- 
dom, is to him, indeed, the bitterness of woe. 
When Cain tells him that, for all his pride, he 
has still a superior in power and glory, he ex- 
claims with indignation and with scorn :— 


No! by heaven, which He 
Holds; and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life which I hold with Him—No! 
I have a victor—true; but no superior. 
Homage He has from all—but none from me. 
I battle it against Him as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable realms of space, 
And the infinity of endless ages— 
All, all, will I dispute! And world by world, 
And star by star, and universe by universe, 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease—if ever it shall cease— 
Which ne’er it shall till He or Ibe quenched! 
And what can quench an immortality, 
Or mutual and irrevocable hate 
He as a conqueror will call the conquered 
Evil; but what will be the good he gives? 
Were I the victor, His works would be deemed 
The only evil ones. 


Bailey’s Lucifer has not so much of the true 
fiend in him as either Milton’s or Byron's. He 
is a calm, sublime intelligence—the necessary 
Evil—working out obediently the mysterious de- 
signs of the Creator. He is neither the warrior 
nor the mocking demon: he is the philosopher, 
the calm, reasoning spirit, discoursing of time 
and eternity, of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, and intent upon the fulfilment of his 
mission. He indulges in no expressions of hatred 
nor scorn against the Divine Being. because he 
recognizes the justice of his position, and thus 
acknowledges that “ good is God, the great ne- 
cessity,” who has appointed even unto him his 
place amid the infinity of worlds, and for whose 
glory only can he act, and for his “ creatures’ 
good.” He is, therefore, the servant and minis- 
ter of the Eternal: he battles not against the 
Most High, but goes to do His will. He does 
not seek to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
divine counsels; but even through the agency 
of evil, he is instrumental in forwarding their 
accomplishment. According to his own asser- 
tion :— 

God hath sanctioned all 

That I have done, or may do to the end, 

Which I have nought to do with. 


The Lucifer of Festus has neither the restless, 
unquenchable pride of the Satan in Puradise 
Lost, nor yet the scorning malignity, the burning 
He is 


discontent of the archfiend of Byron. 
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crowned with an unvarying melancholy, with the 
calmness of despair. 
I know 

Nor joy nor sorrow; but a changeless tone 

Of sadness like the night-winds, is the strain 

Of what I have of feeling. I am not 

As other spirits—but a solitude 

Even to myself! I the sole spirit sole. 


Lucifer, as delineated by Mrs. Browning in the 
Drama of Exile, is a lofty and “ Titanic spirit of 
scorn.” He has a“ glorious darkness.” He pos- 
sesses an air of regal majesty ; for he has not yet 
lost the remembrance of his kingly throne in 
heaven. “The prodigy of his vast brows and 
melancholy eyes do comprehend the heights of 
some great fall.” He is 


An Idea to all souls— 
A monumental, melancholy gloom, 
Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair, 
And measure out the distances from good. 


He has “ fallen below hope of final re-ascent,” 
because he has mocked the misery of “ ruined 
man,” which no spirit would dare to do, if he 
“expected to see God, though at the last point 
of a thousand years.” He is mighty even in de- 
feat ; and although agonized beneath the “ sense 
of thunder,” in conversing with the angel Ga- 
briel, he can exclaim, in the face of earth and 
heaven : 
J, too, have strength— 

Strength to behold Him, and not worship Him; 

Strength to fall from Him, and not cry on Him; 

Strength to be in the universe, and yet 

Neither God nor his servant. The red sign 

Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me with, 

Is God’s sign, that it bows not unto God— 

The potter’s mark upon his work to show 

It rings well to the striker. 


The faulty construction of some portions of 
the exquisite Drama of Exile is more than re- 
deemed by the sublime conception of Lucifer in 
his “kingship of resistant agony” towards all 
surrounding good. We know of nothing finer 
than that passage in which he compares the sor- 
rows of the human with his own eternal woes— 
when addressing Adam and Eve, and the wailing 
earth-spirits, he exclaims :-— 


I scorn you that ye wail, 
Who use your petty griefs for pedestals 
To stand on, beckoning pity from without, 
And deal in pathos of antithesis 
Of what ye were forsooth, and what ye are; 
I scorn you like an angel! Yet one cry, 
I, too, would drive up, like a column erect, 
Marble to marble, from my heart to Heaven, 
A monument of anguish to transpierce 
And overtop your vapory complaints, 
Expressed trom feeble woes. 
* * * 
Pass alon 
Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puny griefs, 
In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarfed 
To your own conscience, by the dread extremes 
Of what I am, and have been. If ye have fallen, 
It is a step’s fall—the whole ground beneath 
Strewn woolly soft with promise; if ye have 
sinned, ; 
Your prayers tread high as angels! If ye have 
grieved, 
Ye are too mortal to be pitiable; 
The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 
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Goto! Yecallthis ruin? I half scorn 

The ill I did you! Were ye wronged by me, 

Hated, and tempted, and undone of me— 

Still, what’s your hurt to mine—of doing hurt, 

Of hating, tempting, and so ruining? 

The sword’s hilt is the sharpest, and cuts 
through 

The hand that wields it. 


The image of the infernal king, as portrayed 
in the Devil’s Dream by Thomas Aird is only a 
sketch; and yet it is striking and impressive in 
the highest degree. The whole poem, indeed, is 
replete with gloomy grandeur—with an air of 
wild, shadowy sublimity, like that which some- 
times invests the scenery of an awful dream. We 
have read nothing that reminds us more of 
Dante than this, in its rugged power, and in the 
life-like coloring of itsdark imagery. In the pe- 
rusal of this strange production, our ideas are 
affected more by hints and half-utterances than 
by elaborate description. In the same way the 
unfilled sketch, the vague outline of some great 
artist’s design often impresses us more power- 
fully than the completed picture. Aird’s demon 
is a “grisly terror:” he has no clearly defined 
shape, but his wing is “ woven of grim shadows,” 
mixed with “ twists of faded glory.” His aspect 
is like the hurrying storm.” The Devil's Dream 
will scarcely admit of quotation: it must be read 
as a whole in order to be rightly appreciated. It is 
unique in plan and execution ; and in the world 
of poetic literature, it stands out in its grand 
and solitary gloom, like some stern rock, “ black 
with the thunder-strokes.” 

In conclusion, we may take Milton’s Satan as 
the emblem of physical force and energy. Heis 
framed on the grand heroic type, like one of the 
giants of old days, and he stands before us as one 
of earth’s conquerors. To him belong the earn- 
est heart to plan, the strong will to direct, the 
unwearied arm to undertake the boldest enter- 
prise. In his character, there is an admixture of 
the spirit both of the lion and the snake. He is 
the lion in his courage and daring, in his majes- 
tic port, in his anger, and his pride; he is the 
serpent in his stealthy cunning, in his fair out- 
side and his poisoned fangs, in his falschood and 
his treachery. ‘Throughout the whole course of 
his dark career, Milton’s Satan is emphatically a 
king without the purple robe; a hero though he 
wears no laurelled wreath; a mighty criminal, 
“ magnificent in sin.” Byron’s fiend is the so- 
phist, the suggester of evil imaginations to man, 
the tempter, the scorner—by no means so great 
and glorious a creation as Milton’s, but far more 
thoroughly devilish. Bailey’s Lucifer is a meta- 
physician, very spiritual, a sublime intellect, vast 
in intelligence ; but scarcely to be regarded as a 
true fiend, since he is finally restored to his pris- 
tine glory in the paradise of God. The Lucifer 
of Mrs. beswehenrs drama is the suffering, ago- 
nizing demon, lofty in his unvanquished pride— 

Dashing out the hands of wail 

On each side to meet anguish everywhere, 

And to attest it in the ecstasy 

And exaltation of a wo sustained, 

Because provoked and chosen. 


Such are the pictures presented by English po- 


ets, of greater or less eminence, of the imperson- 
ation of Evil. 
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From the Eclectit Review. 


1. Desiderii Erasmi Opera Emendatiora et 
Auctiora. [The Works of Desiderius Eras- 
mus, Corected and Enlarged.] Lugd. Bat. 
10 tom. fol. 1703-6. 
rnight’s Life of Erasmus. 
1726. 8vo. 
Vie d’ Erasme, par Burigné. [Burigné’s 
Life of Erasmus.] Paris. 1757. 2 tom. 
12mo. : 
4. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. London. 2 vols. 
4to. 1758-60. 
5. Hess’s Erasmus von Rotterdam nach Sein- 
em Leben und Schriften. [Life and Writ- 
ings of Erasmus of Rotterdam.]  2bde. 
8vo. Zurich. 1790. 
The Life of Erasmus. With Historical 
Remarks on the State of Literature, be- 
tween the Tenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Cuarves Butcer, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn. London. John Murray. 1825. 
Bibliotheque d’Elite—Eloge de la Folie, 
traduit du Latin d’Erasme, précédée de 0 
Histoire d’Erasme et de ses Evrits. [Select 
Library.—The Praise of Folly. Translated 
from the Latin of Erasmus. Preceded by 
the History of Erasmus and his Writings. ] 
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Par M. Nisarp. Paris. Librairie de 
Charles Gosselin. 1842. 


On one of the bridges crossing the num- 
berless canals of Rotterdam, in the centre of 
the city, stands a bronze statue ten feet high, 
of an ecclesiastic, with a soft and somewhat 
sickly, intellectual expression, diligently read- 
ing a book which he holds in his right hand ; 
and hard by is a mean-looking house with the 
inscription :—“ Hee est parva domus, magnus 
qua natus Erasmus”—(this is the small house 
in which the great Erasmus was born). This 
bronze statue was preceded by one of stone, 
and that by a wooden image erected ten years 
after the death of Erasmus: the stone statue 
was substituted eight years later. In 1592, 
the Spaniards threw it in the Meuse, and 
thirty years elapsed before its place was occu- 
pied by the existing monument, which is re- 
garded as the chef-d’auvre of Henry de Kei- 
ser. The admirers of Erasmus have said that, 
in this respect, he resembled the divinities of 
ancient Rome, who were honored with images 
of clay before golden temples were erected to 
them. In 1672, this famous bronze was pulled 
down by the insurgents, who looked on it as 
having some connection with popery, and who 
had well nigh destroyed it. The magistrates 
of Basel commissioned a merchant of their 
city, at the time in Rotterdam, to buy the 
statue ; but the authorities at Rotterdam having 


should not be sold, but replaced upon its pe- 
destal. 

Erasmus was the son of a citizen of Ter- 
gou, whose name was Gerard. Margaret, his 
mother, was the daughter of a physician. His 
parents were not married—a reproach of 
which his learned adversary Julius Scaliger 
did not fail to make a virulent use in a lite- 
rary controversy, while the better sort of 
people defended Erasmus, as a man who had 
procured for himself a high reputation, not- 
withstanding the irregularity of his birth. 
The brothers of Gerard, who was a man of 
pleasure, would have persuaded him to enter 
the church, leaving his patrimony to them. 
To escape from their solicitations he went to 
Rome, where he was employed as a copyist. 
While there, his relatives informed him that 
Margaret was dead. His grief for his sup- 
posed loss induced him to take orders, but on 
returning to Holland he found Margaret still 
alive. As a priest, he could not fulfil his pro- 
mise of marriage to her; she would not marry 
any other man; and they did not live to- 
gether. 

At four years of age young Gerard—who 
afterwards adopted the custom of scholars in 
that age of revived ancient learning by trans- 
lating his name into Latin (Desiderius) and 
Greek (Erasmus)—was sent to school, and 
while yet a boy, his pleasing voice secured 
him an appointment in the choir of Utrecth 
Cathedral. At nine he was removed to the 
school of Hegius, at Deventer, where one of 
his school-fellows was Adrian, who succeeded 
Leo X. as pope. Wonderful stories are told 
of his retentive memory at that early age. 
His mother, who resided for his sake at De- 
venter, died of the plague when he was thir- 
teen. His father soon followed her to the 
grave. 

Erasmus had an elder brother, who shared 
with him a small patrimony, which sufficed for 
the expenses of their studies at the universi- 
ties. Their father was scarcely dead when 
their relatives and their guardians robbed 
them of their little property, and songht to 
cover their delinquency by inducing the young 
orphans to become monks. The more ac- 
tive of these guardians had formerly been a 
school-master; but he was not tinctured with 
the love of letters, and, under a reputation 
for piety, he carried a perfectly selfish nature. 
Young Erasmus wrote him one day a some- 
what elaborately composed letter, to which he 
sullenly replied—* Write me no more of that 
kind, without sending also a commentary.” 
He was one of those “servants of God” who 
thought they offered to Him an acceptable 





persuaded the people that Erasmus, though a 
cleric, was neither a saint nor a sayer of mass- 
es, and that his statue required neither adora- 
tions nor prayers, it was determined that it 


sacrifice when they enrolled some helpless 
youth on the list of some monastic order; and 
_ recounted with pride the recruits he had 
brought to St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Bene- 
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dict, St. Augustin, St. Bridget, and other 
heads and founders of convents. As soon as 
the boys were fit to go to college, their guard- 
ian, fearing, as he said, that they might there 
imbibe sentiments too worldly, sent them to 
a convent in Brabant, whose monks derived 
their income from the instruction of children. 
When a youth of lively character and preco- 
cious intelligence came into their hands, it was 
their practice gradually to subdue him by 
harsh treatment of various kinds to the proper 
tone of the monastic life. ‘These “ brothers” 
were ignorant enough, buried in the shades 
of their convent, strangers to science, spend- 
ing in prayers the time not employed in scold- 
ing and whipping their pupils, incapable of 
teaching what they did not know, and filling 
the world with stupid monks or badly educa- 
ted laics. In this convent Erasmus and his 
brother spent two years, under a master who 
was the more severe for his want of learning, 
chosen not by competent judges, but by the 
general of the order, often the most igno- 
rant of the monks. This man had a gentle 
colleague, who loved Erasmus, and amused 
himself with him, and who, hearing him speak 
one day of returning home, labored to retain 
him in the convent, and unite himself with 
their body, telling him all sorts of tales of 
the happy life they led there, and bestowing 
on him many caresses and little gifts. The 
boy resisted like aman. He said simply that 
he would take no part until his reason was 
more advanced. The monk, who was a good- 
natured man, did not urge him. On return- 
ing to Tergou, they found that one of their 
two guardians had died of the plague, without 
having having given up his accounts. The 
other, taken up with his trade, troubled him- 
self but little about his wards. They thus 
came entirely into the power of the other, 
whose name was Guardian. He began to 
speak strongly of a scheme for engaging them 
in the church. Erasmus was now fifteen, and 
his brother three years older. The elder 
brother was feeble, and afraid of Guardian, 
and seeing himself poor, would willingly have 
suffered him to do what he liked with him, to 
escape the diflicuity of resisting him, and the 
uncertainties of a precarious life. Erasmus, 
who appears, even then, to have felt the in- 
stinct of his future, spoke of selling the little 
land that remained to them, making up a 
small sum, going to the universities to com- 
plete their studies, and committing themselves 
thereafter to the grace of God. His brother 
was induced to consent, on condition that 
Erasmus would be the spokesman. Guardian 
called for them some days after they had 
pledged themselves to each other. Assuming 
a gentle tone, he spoke largely of his paternal 
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tenderness towards them, his zeal and his 


vigilance, and afterwards congratulated them 
on his having found a place for them in an- 
other convent nearer home. Erasmus thank- 
ed him, but told him that his brother and 
himself were both too young to take so grave 
a step—that they could not become monks 
before they knew what was meant by being 
a monk—that they wished to consider the 
matter more maturely, after devoting some 
years -to the study of letters—that some time 
for reflection could not hurt them. Guardian 
was not prepared for a refusal. He broke 
forth into threats, and could scarcely keep 
off his hands. He quarrelled with Erasmus, 
resigned his guardianship, saying, that they 
had not a florin left, and that they must look 
out for themselves. The youth wept, but his 
resolution remained unshaken. The threat- 
enings having failed, the guardian changed 
his mode of attack. He intrusted the business 
to his brother, a man of polish, and of persua- 
sive talent. He had the youths into his gar- 
den, treating them with pleasant conversation 
and wine. He drew so attractive a picture 
of monastic life, that the elder youth yielded. 
Erasmus, at sixteen, of delicate constitution, 
oppressed with ague, solitary, and poor, what 
must become of him! 

He was beset by persons of all qualities. 
One gave him a lively description of monastic 
tranquillity ; another set before him a tragical 
representation of the dangers of the world, as 
if monks were living beyond the world; this 
man terrified him by reciting the miseries of 
hell, as though the convents never led to hell, 
that other quoted miraculous examples—such 
as a man being devoured by a tion as he 
turned back from a monastery; some spake 
of monks who had been honored by conversa- 
tions with Jesus Christ, and of St. Catherine, 
who had been affianced to him, and had en- 
joyed long interviews with him. Erasmus 
was looked on as a grand prize, whose preco- 
cious abilities promised a monk that would do 
honor to his gown. 

While agitated by these uncertainties, he 
had seen, in a monastery near the town, one 
of the companions of his childhood, who had 
been in Italy seeking his fortune, but not suc- 
ceeding, had been induced by the love of 
repose, a taste for good living, and a repu- 
tation for good singing, to become a monk. 
Cantelius— such was his name — persuaded 
Erasmus to follow his example, boasting of 
the quietude, freedom, harmony, angelic fel- 
lowship, and literary leisure of the convent. 
To Erasmus the convent now seemed to be 
the garden of the Muses, where the cherished 
tastes of his life would be indulged. Return- 
ing to the town, new assaults awaited him. 
Again Cantelius plied his charms, and put an 
end to his hesitation, by asking him to be- 
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come his pupil. Erasmus sought relief from 
present attacks in the convent, but without 
intending to remain there. 

After many months spent in literary luxury 
and equality, without being obliged to fast or 
to perform nocturnal duties, the day arrived 
for taking the habit of the order. He spoke 
of resuming his freedom, but he was met with, 
new threats, and after a brief sruggle, he suf- 
fered himself to be made a monk. A whole 
year passed away without regrets. But by 
slow degrees, he learned that neither his soul 
nor his body could conform to that way of life. 
He saw studies neglected or despised. In- 
stead of true piety, for which he had some 
relish, there were endless chants and ceremo- 
nies. Ilis brother monks were, for the greater 
part, stupid, ignorant, sensual, and ready to 
oo any among them who gave signs of a 
delicate intellect, and a stronger inclination 
for study than for feasting. The most robust 
had the greatest influence. Though at first 
he had been exempted from fasting, he was 
soon brought under rule. So tender was his 
constitution, that if his meal was postponed 
for an hour, his heart failed him, and he fell 
into a swoon. He suffered grievously from 
cold and from wind; but how could he escape 
them in an unhealthy convent, with long damp 

assages, and with cells imperfectly closed ? 
Je was in a continual shiver. The mere 
smell of fish gave him a headache, and brought 
on symptoms of fever. So light was his slum- 
ber, that it was with the utmost difficulty, and 
after some hours, that he could fall asleep, 
after rising to perform the nightly offices of 
devotion, from which, during his novitiate, he 
had been exempt. Deeply did he now sigh 
for liberty once more. But he was met by 
horrible scruples. “ Tricks of Satan,” said one, 
“to draw away a servant from Jesus Christ.” 
“T had the same temptations,” said another, 
“but since I overcame them, I have lived 
as in Paradise.” “ There is danger of death,” 
insinuated a third, “in abandoning the habit; 
for this offence against St. Augustine, men 
have been smitten with incurable disease, 
blasted by the thunder, or killed by the bite 
of a serpent: the least of the evils is the in- 
famy attached to an apostate.” The young 
monk feared shame more than death: his re- 
pugnance was conquered, and to the gown he 
now added the friar’s cowl. Regarding him- 
self as a prisoner, he sought consolation in 
study ; but as letters were viewed in the con- 
vent with suspicion, he was forced to study 
secretly in the religious house where men 
were allowed to be drunk in public. 

Erasmus had attained his twenty-third year 
when the Bishop of Cambray invited him to 
come and live with him. Having obtained 
the consent of his bishop in ordinary, of the 
particular prior of the convent, and of the 
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general prior of the order, he gladly accepted 
the invitation; but he stayed with the bishop 
only a short time. He entered the famous 
theological College of Montaigne at Paris, 
whose very walls, he said, were theological. 
But the regimen of the place was deadly. 
John Standonnée the governor at the time, who 
had spent his youth in poverty, and was as 
hard as the rocks of the desert, fed his young 
— with fish and tainted eggs, never al- 
owing them meat, making them lie on wretch- 
ed beds in damp chambers, and to crown all, 
forcing them to wear the monk’s gown and 
cowl. Many youths contemporary with Eras- 
mus, became mad, blind, or leprous; some of 
them died under this harsh treatment; and 
Erasmus himself was so ill, that he had great 
difficulty in recovering ; and, according to his 
own statement, he must have lost his life, but 
for the protection of St. Genevieve ! 

The love of letters and of theology had 
drawn Erasmus to Paris the first time, but 
the college diet and sickness drove him away. 
He soon repaired thither again to complete 
his studies, but was driven away the second 
time by the plague. He seems at this time to 
have taken private pupils, among whom was 
Lord Montjoy, a young English nobleman, 
who became a valuable friend to him in after 
life. Erasmus had to submit to vexing humi- 
liations in consequence of the negligence or 
injustice of those on whom he had claims for 
the means of living. While rambling through 
the Netherlands, ‘the was invited to visit the 
Marchioness de Vere, whose castle, on the 
top of a mountain, he reached with difliculty, 
and not without danger. His first view of 
the marchioness enchanted him, and from the 
warm comforts of her hospitable abode he wrote 
of her in the most laudatory terms to Lord 
Montjoy. Within a year he altered his tone. 
She had promised him a pension, but he re- 
ceived nothing. He made a voyage to Eng- 
land, where he associated with the leaders of 
the classical revival in London and the uni- 
versities, with Colet and Linacre, Grocyn and 
Latimer. In returning to France he was upset 
in a boat, and all his gold went to the bottom. 
He borrowed some money to take him from 
Calais to Paris. Travelling on horseback, in 
company with an Englishman, on the road to 
Amiens, some robbers had lingered in advance 
of them more than a day, to see whether he 
might be a good prize; but on that occasion 
his poverty was of service to him, for the rob- 
bers, perceiving that he was poor, did not 
think it worth their while to take his life for 
such a trifle. He had taken away all tempta- 
tion to hurt him by letting them take the little 
that he had. By these successive losses he 
was reduced very low. He urged a friend, 
who was preceptor to the son of the marchio- 
ness, to press his demands; but his friend had 
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claims of his own, and the affairs of the mar- 
chioness were going to ruin. The poverty 
of Erasmus was, of course, relative—poverty 
for a man of delicate habits, fond of change, 
buying manuscripts, having scribes in his pay, 
elegant and lavish in his tastes, burdened by 
the cost of his frequent removals, his high 
friendships, his domestics, secretaries, messen- 
gers, copyists, one who could not afford to be 
Erasmus but at that price. Any other man 
would have thought himself well off with what 
to Erasmus was poverty. Yet his resources 
were precarious. ‘The little he received from 
his various pensions in England, Germany, 
and France, only helped him to incur debts, 
and it was reduced to less than half by the 
ollicers and bankers through whose hands it 
passed before it reached him. 

At the age of forty, Erasmus took a journey 
to Kome, a journey which he had been con- 
templating all his life. He arrived at Bo- 
logna some days before the triumphal entry of 
Pope Julius IL, the conqueror of Romagna. 
In the midst of a crowd who clapped their 
hands ‘to the destroyer of tyrants, he must 
have smiled at the aspect of that booted and 
spurred papacy, offering to the kisses of the 
stupid multitudes his feet whitened by the 
dust of the battle field, brandishing the sword 
like the keys of St. Peter, and pushing his 
horse on the breaches of walls thrown to do 
him honor. I like to represent to myself 
Erasmus, says M. Nisard, in the beautiful 
history before us, in the grand street of Bo- 
logna, leaning against a wall, wrapped in his 
fur, his ironical countenance gazing on the 
passing cortege, and meditating those wise 
critiques on the warlike papacy which his ad- 
versaries afterwards treated as_ heresies 
worthy of the flames. 


cortége ; then came twenty-two cardinals, in 
scarlet robes, having their hats laced with 
gold ; then the condemned who were favored 
by the pope, or victims of the tyrant of 
Bologna, set free, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion on their breasts; then, behind a for- 
est of standards, in a cloud of perfumes, 
incense, white wax-tapers, hymns, and con- 
certs, two canopies, borne on men’s arms,— 
one of white silk, broidered with gold, for 
the holy sacrament, the other, more magni- 
ficent, of crimson silk and gold brocade, for 
the pontiff, who trod beneath his feet the bou- 
quets of roses presented by the young girls of 
Bologna,—a rare present for the season; last- 
ly, came the orations, the only thing to con- 
sole the little for not having the triumphs of 
the great, and the pacific for not being vic- 
torious. There were four ambassadors—of 
France, Spain, Venice, and Florence ; four— 
including tworectors of the university and two 
senators, besides six nobles of Bologna—in all 
fourteen; and, in returning, when twenty of 
the principal citizens had presented to the 
pope the keys of the city, some pieces of 
poetry were recited, a new discourse was 
delivered, and a psalm was chanted in front of 
the pontiff by the Bishop of Bologna— 
enough, as M. Nisard slyly remarks, to keep 
Julius II. from believing himself a God. 

After the fétes came the plague, and per- 
haps because of the feasts; while pope Julius 
II. was receiving a second triumph at Rome, 
in which, said the good Christians of the 
period, one could see at one glance of the 
eye the church militant and the church 
triumphant, the plague deciminated the 
crowd, still pale and staggering from the 
excess of the previous night. Erasmus ran 
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It was on Tuesday, November 19, 1506.4 


that the pope made his entry into Bologna. 
Some astrologers and some merchants would 
have dissuaded him, but he laughed at their 
pee and said, “In the name of God, 
et us advance and enter.” Before arriving 
at the church, he passed under thirteen 
triumphal arches, on each of which was writ- 
ten—* To Julius 1, triumphant over tyrants.” 
On each side of the principal street were 
raised tribunes, in the form of long galleries, 
on which the great people and the ladies of 
the high house of Bologna waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and showered their devices on the 
head of the triumpher. The street was hung 
with veils sewed together, which formed an 
immense canopy over a space planted with 
green trees, and decorated with arms, paint- 
ings, devices, suspended from all the windows, 
while the road was covered with carpets. A 
hundred young nobles, carrying in their hands 
“golden staves”—the only kind of arms 





Suitable to the vanquished—preceded the 


a creat yisk ont Though he had 
‘ wa MS Spope, the com- 

Serene, Wb Fhe retained the 
white band. It so happened that the sur- 
geons who had the care of the infected were 
required to wear a piece of white linen 
attached to the shoulder, that people might 
avoid coming in contact with them. Even 
with this precaution, they were in danger of 
being stoned in the streets by the most 
cowardly populace in all Italy, says Erasmus, 
who were so afraid of death, that the smell of 
incense throws them into a fury, because it is 
their custom to burn it in their funerals. 
Erasmus went out into the streets with his 
white band, little dreaming that they would 
confound an ecclesiastic with a physician, or 
take a band for a shoulder-knot. That im- 
prudence nearly cost him his life on two 
occasions. The first time he went to see one 
of his learned friends. As he drew near the 
house, two ill-looking soldiers rushed upon 
him, with cries of death, and drawing their 
swords to strike him. A woman passing by 
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told the wretches that they were mistaken, 
that the man before them was not a physcian 
but a churchman; this did not appease them ; 
they continued to brandish their swords against 
Erasmus, when happily the gate of the house 
was opened from within, received poor Eras- 
mus trembling with terror, and closed upon his 
assailants. The second time, he was entering 
an inn where some of his countrymen lodged. 
All at once a crowd gathered around him, 
armed with sticks and stones, and exciting each 
other to strike by erying—* Kill the dog! kill 
the dog!” At the moment a priest passed by, 
who, instead of haranguing the crowd, smiled 
agreeably, and whispered in Latin to Erasmus 
—*“ They are asses.” These “asses ” would 
have finished by tearing the poor foreigner to 
pieces, if he had not been overlooked from a 
neighboring house, by a young nobleman in a 
rich purple cloak. Erasmus, who did not un- 
derstand the language of the people, asked 
this young gentleman in Latin what they 
meant. “Itis your band that enrages them, 
they are sure to stone you if you don’t 
remove it.” Erasmus durst not remove it, but 
he hid it behind his dress. Afterward, he 
obtained from Julius I. a dispensation, con- 
firmed by Leo X., to lay aside his canonical 
costume for that of a secular ecclesiastic. 

His journey to Italy increased his reputa- 
tion, but not his wealth. He superintended 
the education of the two sons of Boeria. 
Some time he spent at Turin, at Venice, 
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correspondence with Luther. Long before, 
he had written strongly against the abuses of 
the church. He was now in the plenitude of 
his literary sovereignty ; the three grandest 
monarchs of the world—Francis I., Charles 
V., Henry VIII.—contended for the honor of 
having him as a voluntary subject. Popes 
offered him public hospitality in the Eternal 
City. His writings poured forth from the 
presses of Germany, Italy, and England. 
Small royalties, as well as provinces and cities 
as large as kingdoms, begged his acceptance 
of a glorious repose among them. While 
Europe was wrapped in the momentary 
silence that preceded the outbreak of the 
great war of civilization between her three 
great kings, and Erasmus sat upon the throne 
of letters, the silence was broken by a harsh 
voice from Wittemberg. Luther hurled Eras- 
mus from his throne. ‘The latter had done all 
he could, as far as his convictions and desires 
went, in the way of reformation. He would 
have confined the dispute to scholars, councils, 
and aimed no further than the rectification of 
abuses. There needed a man of promptitude, 
activity, passion, audacity, decision, energy, 
who eould look into principles, and who could 
agitate the people. Though Luther and 
Melancthon were most anxious to have Eras- 
mus with them, and though the monks classed 
them together, even hating Erasmus more 
bitterly than they hated Luther, there was 
always a wide gulf between their tempera- 


Padua, and at Rome, where he was well! ments, their habits, their principles, and their 


received by the pope and several cardinals. | objects. 


Luther urged Erasmus to more deci- 


He returned to England poor and needy, and | sion; Erasmus preached to Luther modera- 


forced to employ his powerful intellect in| tion, compromise and management. 


. . . . . . e | 
gp Nenpn tt seas unsuccessful,—for relief: | 
His first residence was with Sir Thomas] souls; Erasmus for classica! literature, sacred 


More, then a young man. We find him at 
one time living in St. Mary’s, Oxford, and at 
another at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Henry VIIL., who, as Prince of Wales, had 
written more than one friendly letter to him, 
gave him a royal welcome. Wolsey emulated 
his master in giving him splendid promises. 
From Lord Montjoy he received a pension ; 
Archbishop Wareham, besides frequent pres- 
ents, gave him the rectory of Aldington, near 
Ashford, in Kent. Had the promises made to 
him in this country been performed, he said, 
he would have spent the remainder of his 
life here, but he accepted an invitation from 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, to Brabant, 
where he obtained a pension, and a canonry. 
Though irregularly paid, he resisted an invi- 
tation from Francis I, with an offer of a 
benefice of a thousand livres, and still lingered 
at Louvain, and other places in the Nether- 
lands. 

It was while occupied as a teacher among 
the bigoted theologasters, as he called them, in 
the University of Louvain, that he came into 





Luther 
was concerned for the salvation of men’s 


iscience, and the unity of the church. The 


prudence of Erasmus was timid, not always 
frank, always uncertain, sometimes self-con- 
tradictory, and not free from the charge of 
hypocrisy. He had little zeal for evangelical 
truth. IIe shrank from tumult and contro- 
versy. He had no mind to be a martyr. He 
was not earnest enough, not profound enough 
in his convictions, not free enough from the 
fascinations of the world and of intcllectual 
ambition, not sufliciently independent of the 
personal comforts indispensable to a man of 
refined tastes and feeble health—in one word, 
not robust enough in mind, heart, or body, to 
take the lead, and he would not follow in the 
suit of the Saxon monk, who, in literary 
talent and reputation was so immeasurably, 


and so consciously beneath him. When Leo * 


X. was succeeded by Adrian, formerly the 
fellow student of Erasmus, the new pope 
pressed his quondam schoolfellow to hasten to 
the church of St. Peter as the opponent of 
Luther. Erasmus would have excused him- 
self on the ground of bodily suffering, bis 
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want of suitable learning, his sense of neglect 
on the part of some who had called him the 
Prince of Letters and the Star of Germany, 
his apprehension of the dangers he must bring 
upon himself if he entered on such a combat. 
He gave some salutary counsels to the holy 
father, breathing, on the whole, a wise and 
tolerant spirit. He was manifestly afraid of 
an encounter with the vehement and popular 
genius of Luther. But in surveying the 
whole field of circumstances which constituted 
his own situation, he, at length, resolved to 


‘ break a lance with the champion of the 


Reformation, to whom all mankind pointed 
as specially is rival. He attacked the doc- 
trine held by Luther, in common with some 
of the chief divines of catholicism, respecting 
the “ Freedom of Will,” a treatise not with- 
out much merit, but, like the writer, rather 
upholding the opinion opposed than destroy- 
ing it. Men of all parties agree in thinking 
that it brought little glory to Erasmus, and 
less help to the papacy. 
in front. It touched nothing vital to the con- 
troversy. He neither entered on it, nor car- 
ried it forward, with spirit. 

Many expressions escaped from him in his 
letters, which show with what reluctance and 
sadness he went down into the arena: he who 
had longed to spend the evening of life in the 
garden of the Muses, reluctantly pushed, at 
sixty, among gladiators. and holding the net 
instead of the lyre. With these regrets he 
mingled some bravadoes. His self-love was 
flattered by the king of England and the 
pope. The compliments he received before 
the work was published, closed with reproach- 
es. He ought to have begun earlier. And 
when it appeared, his admirers complained 
that it was too gentle—that it had no object. 
The monks received it only on the condition 
that it should be but the beginning of an end- 
less war, the first of a hundred treatises. They 
had an instinctive perception of the part which 
Erasmus was playing in this great quarrel. 
They saw the mixture of rationalism with his 
profession of faith. They had no liking for 
aman who treated his belief as a personal 
property. They continued to involve him in 
the cause of Luther, and even to treat him 
worse than his adversary. ‘ Erasmus,” they 
said, “ has laid the eggs, Luther had hatched 
the chickens. Luther was only infected with 
the plague, it was Erasmus who had introduced 
the pestilential seed. Erasmus is a soldier of 
Pilate, the dragon spoken of in the Psalms.” 
“It had been good,” cried a monk, “ if that 
man had never been born ”—an indirect man- 
ner of asking for the pile to shorten the du- 
ration of the mischief. Some monastic casu- 
ists had in their chamber a portrait of Eras- 
ofus, on which they had the savage pleasure 
of spitting every morning. Others said loud- 
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It was not an attack. 





ly that it was too bad that so many men had 
perished in Germany for harboring the here- 
sies of Erasmus, while the author of these 
heresies still lived. Luther wrote a letter to 
Erasmus, which has been variously regarded 
by men of different parties, in which he con- 
jures him not to lend his powerful aid to the 
enemies of the Gospel. It certainly breathes 
a spirit of compassion rather than of dread 
towards the veteran writer. Erasmus had 

ut himself in a false position, by abandoning 
Bis natural calmness, in demanding justice 
against Luther at the hands of his protector, 
Frederick, the elector of Saxony, and by 
writing to Luther himself a letter full of 
studied insults. “ Look you,” said Luther to 
Melancthon, in atone of triumph, “at your 
Erasmus, and his vaunted moderation ; he is a 
serpent.” Luther was now the master of the 
field, and whatever may be thought of the 
philosophy of Erasmus, practically he was 
beaten by the Saxon monk. Erasmus leaned 
to the ancient and long established faith of 
catholicism ; and since he must needs die un- 
der one of the two standards, catholicism or 
protestantism, he preferred the former, in his 
outward profession. In reviewing the con- 
troversy between these illustrious men, Mr. 
Butler says, with admirable candor :— 


Unfortunately for Erasmus, neither the works 
we have mentioned, nor the hatred of him, which 
the Lutherans expressed on every occasion, could 
moderate the bitter animosity with which he was 
pursued by many members of his own communion. 
To present even a short view of the controver- 
sies to which their abuse of him gave rise, and 
of Erasmus’s answers to them. would require a 
work much larger than the whole of the present 
volume, and would contain few interesting par- 
ticulars. That Erasmus had, in some measure, 
provoked these insults and attacks, by his offen- 
sive satires and ironies, cannot be denied. But 
his services to religion and literature should not 
have been forgotten. A person who courted the 
favors of the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, took 
occasion to mention before him some failings of 
the Duke of Marlborough, his lordship’s oppo- 
nent. “Sir,” exclaimed Lord Bolingbroke, 
“the Duke of Marlborough was so great a man 
that Ihave forgotten all his faults.” Add to 
this—that Erasmus repeatedly and explicitly 
disclaimed in his works every opinion that was 
contrary to the faith or doctrines of the Catholic 
church ; and that he could enumerate among his 
defenders many of the most illustrious of her 
children. —(Life of Erasmus, pp. 193, 194.) 


The visits of Erasmus to England are but 
imperfectly reported by M. Nisard, the latest 
writer on Erasmus with whom we have come 
into contact, and of whose interesting sketch 
we freely avail ourselves. The fullest account 
of them are given by Knight, in his “ Life of 
Erasmus,” and his “ Life of Dean Colet.” 
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Mr. Butler traces five distinct visits in 1497,— 
at the age of thirty; in 1506 ;—in 1510 ;— 
andin 1517. After much wandering, and 
many hesitations in his choice of a permanent 
abode, he fixed in the year 1531 on Basel as 
a peaceful and well governed city, where the 
theologians were moderate men, and where 
he lived tranquil and respected in the society 
of Froben, the great printer, wielding his 
mighty press as the master of the literary 
movements of the age. Froben had offered 
him a house anda salary. He declined both, 
choosing to be Froben’s friend rather than his 
pensioner. He purchased a house where, 
with the exception of some journeys which 
he commenced, but which his bad health in- 
terrupted, he lived in the friendship of Fro- 
ben’s family, and in the midst of labors which, 
in his epistles, he calls Herculean. To the 
house was attached a garden of some size, 
with a small pavilion in the middle, to which 
he repaired on fine days, not to take repose, 
but to translate some pages of Basil, or of 
Chrysostom. 

The first sorrow he experienced at Basel 
was the sudden death of Froben. He loved 
him for the gentleness of his conversation, for 
all the good service he had rendered to liberal 
studies, for his noble character, for the purity 
of his manners, for the judgment with which 
he conducted his business, and for his attach- 
ment to his friends. He was a man without 
bitterness or misgivings, willing to be robbed 
rather than affront people by closely watching 
their transactions. He could neither remem- 
ber the severest injuries, nor forget the small- 
est services. Gentle, affable, of temper even 
too easy for the head of a house and the father 
of a family, he knew not how to exhibit po- 
liteness towards those whom he could not but 
suspect, nor hide beneath an open counte- 
nance the inward feeling of mistrust, when 
he had detected the frail honesty of some by 
the facility with which they had deceived 
him. For this Erasmus sometimes reproached 
him; Froben smiled, and fell into the same 
snare next day. His profession supplied him 
with peculiar pleasures. When he had drawn 
the first proofs of some celebrated author, of 
whom he was preparing an edition, he came 
triumphing, with a radiant countenance, to 
show his specimen to Erasmus and his other 
friends, as if that had been the only reward 
he expected for all the pains bestowed on the 
impression. Froben’s editions were prized 
for their correctness. He printed none but 
serious books, refusing his presses to libels, 
though that was a lucrative branch of trade ; 
he would not tarnish his reputation by money 
dishonorably gained. He fell as if thunder- 
struck one day when he was mounted on a 
ladder to reach some book on a high shelf, 
and he was carried‘to his bed, unconscious, 


having crushed the brain: he died after a 
lethargy of two days. Erasmus composed 
two epitaphs for him, in Greek and Latin, 
both ingenious and touching—a rare example 
of esteem and friendship reciprocated between 
an author and his bookseller. 

The Reformation had so far prevailed at 
Basel as to be publicly acknowledged. Eras- 
mus was regarded with an evil eye. No one 
dare undertake anything against a man placed 
under the guardianship of the public faith; 
but they murmured against him in their secret 
meetings, and already the most ardent asked 
if there was no other neutral town where he 
could conceal his equivocal impartiality. 
Elsewhere his Catholic friends complained of 
his remaining in a town infected with heresy ; 
and though he took infinite pains to satisfy 
the most fastidious, though he had been seen 
in less than twelve days to read the first part 
of a treatise by Luther not yet published, to 
write a diatribe in reply, set it up, revise it, 
and print it, that the answer might appear at 
the same time as the attack, so that Luther’s 
friends might not triumph in the interval be- 
tween two fairs—the season for publication— 
for want of an antagonist,—his enemies gave 
it out that he was playing a double game, that 
he disavowed at Basel in his secret intrigues 
with the professors the doctrines of his replies 
to Luther. (£&colampadius, who had long lived 
on terms of friendship with Erasmus, com- 
plained of incivilities, which Erasmus tried to 
explain away by puerile excuses. The Pro- 
testant was backed by the sympathy of his 
fellow citizens. Erasmus foresaw a coming 
storm, and, at the age of sixty, he yielded to 
it, and became again a wanderer. Before 
his preparations were completed, the revolu- 
tion broke out at Basel. The Catholic and 
Protestant parties were only prevented by 
the authority of the senate from fighting in 
the public square. The churches were spoil- 
ed. The ornaments of wood were burned, 
those of stone or metal broken to pieces. 
Erasmus, referring to this destruction of ima- 
ges, said—* All this happened in the midst 
of such laughter as to astonish me that the 
saints worked no miracle, they who had for- 
merly performed such great ones for trifling 
offences,’—which M. Nisard, evidently join- 
ing in the sentiment, marks as bearing a dou- 
ble sense—like most of the sentences of this 
sagacious sceptic—capable of being, at once, 
the ironical reflection of an enemy of the 
saints, and the pious ery of astonishment from 
an adorer of images. The mass was soon 
abolished at Basel, and in all the canton, and 
citizens were forbidden to celebrate it private- 
ly in their houses. Erasmus became alarmed. 
He secretly applied to King Ferdinand for a 
safe-conduct through his dominions and _ those 





of the emperor. At the same time he sent 
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away his money, rings, vases, and other valu-| 
ables, which he owed to the munificence of 
his illustrious friends. Soon after he openly 
loaded two wagons with his books and his} 
baggage. He was on the point of departing} 
when he was seized in the night with a vio- 
lent illness, which detained him at Basel, un- 
easy for the consequences of a departure pre- 
pared in secret, of which the senate would 
se reason tocomplain. The report spread. 
(colampadius had expressed some vexation. 
Erasmus besought him to come and see him. 
He came. They discoursed of theology. He 
allowed Erasmus to differ from him on some 
points. He promised him protection in the 
name of the city, and even endeavored to 
persuade him, by a thousand sincere reasons, 
not to go away. “But all my goods are at 
Friburg.” “ Well, go; but promise me to re- 
turn.” “Tshall remain some months at Fri- 
burg, to go afterwards where God shall call 
me.” They squeezed each other's hands, and 
parted. 

Recovering from his illness, Erasmus freight- 
ed a barge, and fixed the day for his depar- 
ture. Was he to leave Basel stealthily, or in 
open day? The latter would be nobler, the 
former safer. He would have adopted the 
nobler course, but he had some friends who, 
doubtless, had no idea of displeasing him by 
suggesting a middle path between a clandes- 
tine flight and an open departure. There 
were on the quay at Basel two wharves at 
which to embark for going either up or down 
the Rhine, one near the great bridge, the 
most frequented part of the town, the other 
opposite St. Anthony’s Church, the little 
wharf used by fishing boats and other small 
craft. It was at this latter point that the 
friends of Erasmus counselled him to embark. 
All was ready ; the sailors were at their oars ; 


there wanted only the pass of the senate, but | 
The captain of the barge} 


it did not come. 
was sent for to the senate ; he was questioned 
once and again. About what? Erasmus 
knew nothing ; he became restless. Standing 
on the bridge, wrapped in a fur mantle, Fro- 
ben’s last present, with troubled aspect, we 
may believe that he was a prey to all the ago- 
nies of fear. Ile was not a stranger to the 
disposition of a large part of the senate to- 
wards him. Threatening words had been ut- 
tered ; why was the captain of the barge de- 
tained? Was he to be given up to the icono- 
clasts of Basel? It was the month of April ; 
a piercing fog was rising from the river. Eras- 
mus trembled in every limb. Was it from 
fear? He might have said that it was from 
cold. It was the fate of all his actions, and 
of all his words, to leave some doubts. 

At length the captain came from the sen- 
ate, with orders to embark at the grand wharf 





near the bridge. Erasmus was thus forced 


to brave the honor of a public departure. 
The people uttered no cry, made no gesture. 
Erasntus congratulated himself that it was no 
worse. He had that vanity of restless spirits 
which makes them believe that they inspire 
no moderate sentiments. In reality, he was 
regarded only with indifference ; they neither 
wished him well enough to salute him with 
their regrets, nor so ill as to violate in his 
person the laws of hospitality. On boarding 
the little vessel he composed a quatrain, in 
Latin, bearing this sense :— 


Farewell, Basel! of all cities 

The one that has offered me, for many years, the 
sweetest hospitality : 

From this barque which bears me away, I wish 
thee all blessings ; and above all, 

Mayest thou never have a guest more trouble- 
some than Erasmus. 


He was received by the magistrates of Fri- 
burg with great honor. In the name of the 
arch-duke Ferdinand they offered hima house 
in which he spent the early part of his sojourn. 
At first, the climate pleased him, and seemed 
milder than that of Basel. It was the relief 
of his mind, escaped from the disturbances of 
Basel, and relieved by the journey from his 
incessant labors. In a few months, all was 
changed; the air became harsh. With the 
labors, resumed more actively than ever, came 
back the languor, depression, swooning, and 
all the inconveniences which becloud the fair- 
est sky. Health was merely the cessation of 
sharp sufferings, a little sleep after a painful 
operation. These were his best days. In 
these rare and short intervals he began, re- 
vised, or completed works, for which the 
health of two strong men would now scarcely 
suffice ; besides endless letters on points of 
doctrine and other subjects, which made him 
relapse from his painless languor into new 
crises of suffering. He knew this, he spoke 
of it, he complained of it to his friends, and 
yet he spared not a phrase. So large the 
sacrifice he made to literary fame! Every 
week his enemies gave it out that he was 
dead; according to some, by a fall from his 
horse, which broke his skull; according to 
others, by an incurable malady. The more 
urgent spoke of him as already buried, speci- 
fying the place, the month, the hour—swear- 
ing that they had been present at his burial, 
and had trodden on his grave. He knew of 
these reports, and he wearied the presses of 
Basel and Friburg ; he seemed to multiply his 
life to make men more impatiently desire his 
death. 

Partly to maintain his independence, and 
yartly to escape the insalubrity of the bro- 
ion down adline in which Ferdinand had 
harbored him, he purchased a house and 
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made alterations in it, as if for a long resi- 
dence. In a lettter to John Rinckius, he 
said: “If you were told that Erasmus the 
septuagenarian, had taken to himself a wife, 
would you not make three or four signs of 
the cross? Yes, Rinckius, and not without 
good reason. Well! I have done a thing 
not less difficult nor less tiresome, nor less 
incompatible with my character and my tastes. 
Ihave bought a house of handsome appear- 
ance, and at a reasonable price. Who will 
despair of seeing the rivers flow back towards 
their sources when he has seen poor Erasmus, 
the man who has always preferred literary 
leisure to everything, become a dealer in 
law, a purchaser, a bargain-maker, a builder, 
having no more dealing with the Muses, but 
with carpenters, locksmiths, masons, and gla- 
ziers?” Alas! in that beautiful house “he 
had not even a nest where he could safely 
lay down his little body.” He had hastily 
constructed a room with a chimney and a 
lanked floor, but the smell of the lime made 
it still unfit to live in. We thus see him 
placed between two houses in which he could 
not remain without danger; the one offered 
by a prince, but in ruins and insalubrious— 
as these mansions of state usually are; the 
other unfinished, or too new to be inhabited 
with safety. And already he was complain- 
ing of the flux that carried him off. While 
his expenses increased, his revenues fell short. 
His two English pensions yielded but a fourth 
after all the deductions made by the bankers, 
and even that fourth was sometimes appropri- 
ated by gentlemen of the road. Of his Fle- 
mish pension he was robbed by an old friend 
to whom he had trusted everything, to whom 
he would have entrusted his life. From 
Charles V. he never received a florin. “ Has 
not Erasmus,” he asked, “ come back to evan- 
gelical poverty?” It was a favorable mo- 
ment for making him offers. So many princes, 
tired out by the heavy verbosity of their or- 
dinary theologians, would be charmed with 
the relief of the illustrious old man’s refined 
and attractive discourse! So many exalted 
prelates, poor in genius would be delighted to 
make use of his! But these promises did not 
tempt Erasmus. He had known for half a 
Fang that promises bind him who receives 
them, but not him who makes them. Cardi- 
nal Bernard, Bishop of Trent, begged him 
to make use of his eminence’s credit with 
Ferdinand. Did he wish for a place—a pen- 
sion? “ What would an ecclesiastical dignity 
be to me,” replied Erasmus—*“an increased 
load for a stumbling horse! As to amassing 
money, at the end of my career, would it 
not be as absurd as to increase the provisions 
for the road at the end of a journey? AllI 
wish for is a tranquil old age, if not joyous 
and flourishing, “) see many have.” Pope 
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Paul III. wished to introduce some erudite 
person into the College of Cardinals. Eras- 
mus was proposed, but he made objections; 
first, his health, which unfitted him for the 
duties of the cardinalate ; afterwards, the 
smallness of his fortune: he could not be a 
cardinal with a revenue of less than three 
thousand ducats.’ His friends asked for him 
some ecclesiastical commissions which might 
help to raise the requisite income. He knew 
of their proceedings, and strongly blamed 
them. ‘To think of bestowing the supreme 
honors of the priesthood on one who expected 
death every day, who often desired it, so cruel 
were his pains! “I can hardly venture to 
put my foot out of my chamber, and I am af- 
frighted at the prospect of mounting the back 
of an ass; this thin, transparent body can no 
longer breathe but in a heated atmosphere ; 
and it is a man afilicted with so many evils 
whom you wish to aspire after commissions or 
cardinal’s hats!” M. Nisard says these refu- 
sals were sincere. His conscience, his tastes, 
the repose of his last days, all forbade such 
late ambition. What a lie to his whole life 
would he not have given if he who had boasted 
of the simplicity of the primitive church, in- 
directly attacking the wealth of the prelates 
and the luxury of their manners if he had 
been seen wrapped in the Roman purple! 
What a figure he would have cut—a broken- 
down old man planted on a mule between two 
footmen, or carried, like a woman in a litter, 
in processions of tall cardinals, managing their 
fiery steeds like the emperor’s pages! And as 
for money, while he had enough to pay his 
servants, to warm his chamber without a stove, 
to drink occasionally his spoonful of old Bur- 
gundy wine mixed with liquorice juice, to 
send for the best physician in the place, to re- 
new his gown and his fur-lining, and to enter- 
tain some messengers on the grand routes of 
Germany and Flanders, what more did he 
need ? 

After seven years of uninterrupted suffer- 
ing and constant labor, battling with the Lu- 
therans in the great religious contest, and with 
the Budians in the great literary contest, of 
the age, added to two or three visitations of 
the plague, which drove his friends and his do- 
mestics away from him, he became weary of 
Friburg and of his beautiful house. A pro- 
phetic sadness took the place of the engaging 
humor and the habits of agreeable satire which 
he had maintained even in his sufferings. He 
wished to revisit his true country—Basel, Fro- 
ben’s little garden, and the pavilion where he 
had translated Chrysostom: he wished to su- 
perintend the impression of his “ Ecclesiastes,” 
which he had committed to the presses of Fro- 
ben as his last voucher before Goa and men. 
His physicians had recommended to him 
change of air. He was carried on a litter to 
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Basel, the only town he had loved, because 
there he had found liberty and friends. Seven 
years before, he had left her, disturbed and 
threatened with troubles; he returned to her 
calm, tranquil, settled down in a serious mood, 
all her people in the first fervor of a new faith. 
His friends had prepared for him an apart- 
ment such as they knew he liked, small 
and commodious, without a stove, and hav- 
ing an eastern aspect. He was solaced 
these changes were good for him. It was 
in August, the month in which the fewest 
people “die, and in which the dying hope. 
“ Here,” he said, “I find myself, at least, less 
ill; for to find myself actually well I have no 
more hope in this life.” He was not, however, 
without projects. He contemplate dj journeys 
to Brabant and to Besancon. At Basel there 
remained some causes of inquietude : he had 
more friends there than at Friburg, but at the 
same time more enemies. Death, he feared, 

might —_ him in an heretical city, where- 
by “his latter end would contradict his life. “A 
man of the middle- -path to the end, he had 
made choice of a city without any marked 
character, where Roman-catholicism, having 
no serious enemies, had none of the exaggera- 
tions produced by controversy. God, how- 
ever, determined otherwise. The small room 
which his friends at Basel had prepared for 
him was to be his death-chamber. It was the 
reformers, against whose violence, as he es- 
teemed it, he had been fighting for twelve 
rears, that rendered him the last honors. He 
had been so long accustomed to extreme dan- 
ger that the really last conflict took him by 
surprise. In the brief moments of relief from 
horrid suffering, he was working at a commen- 
tary on “ The Purity of the Church,” and a 
revision of Origen. But his forces having ac- 
tually failed, he was obliged to lay down. his 
en and confess himself vanquished. He did 
it, as M. Nisard says, with a touching grace, 
eae to the last the sweet and benevo- 
ent irony which was the natural turn of his 
thoughts. 


A few days before his death, his 


friends having come to see him, “Ah, well!”| 


he said, smiling, “Where are your rent gar- 
ments ; where the ashes with which you are 
going lo cover your heads?” On the evening 
of July 15, 1536, the final agony came on. 
During that struggle, the last of all man’s strug- 
gles, he was heard, frequently, to pronounce 


in Latin and in German, these words —My | were sold in a few months. 


God ! deliverme. Lord Jes sus, have pity on me 
Lord, end my sufferings! Such were his last 
groans. He yie Ided his soul towards midnight. 
The whole tow n, the consul, the senate, ‘the 
professors followed him to his grave. 





a 


| 
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house in which he died, his ring his seal, his 
sword, his knife, and his will, written in his 
own hand, in which he bequeathed most of 
his property to the aged and infirm poor, to 
young girls at an age to be married to whom 
poverty might become a snare, and to young 
men of good promise —a will, of which 
M. Nisard says, it was neither that of a 
dogmatic Catholic (who would have en- 
dowed convents), nor of a reformist (who 
would have consecrated his property to the 
propagation of the new faith), but of a man 
loving good and knowing how to do it, and 
as it regards religion, steering still a middle 
course. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of Eras- 
mus, drawn from his own letter to his friend 
Goclenius, written after his fiftieth year, from 
the biographical memoir prefixed by Beatus 
Rhenanus to the edition of the works of Eras- 
mus, published four years after his death at 
Basel, and given in the London edition of his 
Letters, folio, 1642. We have also consulted 
the curious observations of Bayle in his “ Die- 
tionaire Historique et Critique.’ Chronologi- 
cal minutes of the principal events, which M. 
Le Clere drew up while engaged on the splen- 
did edition of the works of Erasmus indicated 
at the head of this article, were inserted by 
him in successive volumes of the Bibliotheque 
Choisie.” These are translated and enlarged 
in Jortin’s “ Life of Erasmus,” followed by 
criticisms on his writings. M. de Burigné’s 
“ Vie d’Erasme,” contains the history of many 
celebrated men with whom he had been con- 
nected, a critical analysis of his works, and an 
impartial examination of his religious senti- 
ments. We have here presented \. Nisard’s 
“ History of Erasmus and his Writings,” in as 
condensed a form as we could, sometimes trans- 
lating his-words literally into our own language. 
Mr. Charles Butler has filled seven pages of 
his “ Life of Erasmus” with a catalogue of all 
his works, in the order of the Leyden edi- 
tion. 

The work to which M. Nisard’s history is pre- 
fixed—* The Encomium of Folly,” is without 
a rival in any language, age, or country, for its 
acute judgment, its polished taste, its pungent 
and sparkling wit. He says he wrote it on a 
journe) y from Italy to Engl. und; and he dedi- 
cated it to Sir Thomas More. It was univer- 
sally admired, and twenty thousand copies 
Those who do not 
')read Latin, but to whom French is easy, will 
be charmed with the elegant translation now 
before us. Sut of course the original has 
forces and points not easily transferred. The 


His bo-| author himself confessed ‘that it was too gay 
dy was borne by students, and laid in the ca-| for some of the subjects treated. 


We have e@ 


thedral—now a protestant church—near the |lively remembrance of our grammar-se hhool 
choir, in a chapel which had been dedicated to | days, when this was a favorite class-book with 


to the Virgin. They still show at Basel the! our teacher, if not with all his pupils. 


“ The 
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Colloquies, ’ by which Erasmus is best known, 
is praised even by Mr. Butler as a literary | 
composition, though he is perplexed by the 
freedoms taken with the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is said that in the public library | 
at Daventer are shown volumes of the works 
of Erasmus, in which the monks covered with | 
thin paper all the passsages in which the au-| 
thor fran animadverted on the church of that! 
time, and on the manners of the religious. The | 
Sorbonne decided that “ the Colloquies con-| 
tained many erroneous, scandalous, and im- 
pious positions ;” and, but for the interference | 
of Francis I., the faculty of theology at Paris| 
would have adopted their decision. They | 
were condemned by the Inquisition. At Paris! 
and in other places editions have been publish-| 
ed with the objectionable passages omitted.! 
They have been translated into English by 
Bailey, Clarke, and L’Estrange. We have 
not room here even to mention his original | 
writings; his prefaces, learned and eloquent, | 
to classical and theological writers; his edi-! 
tions of Hecuba and Iphygene, and Jerome ; 
of Suetonius, and Cicero, and Augustine ; his 
Ciceronianus, and the controversies in which 
it involved him; his Letters, so varied in their 
topics, and in their style so natural as the pie- 
tures of his inward life, so illustrative of the 
literary revival, and of the religious revolution 
in which he took so prominent a part. All of 
of them, to use Mr. Butler’s language, “ dis- 
play so much learning, ingenuity, spirit, fancy, 
science, and taste, and—that without which 
nothing is excellent,—genius so much abounds 
in them, that no works either ancient or mo- 
dern, are read with greater pleasure.” His 
substantial glory is, that of having published 
the first printed edition of the Greck New 
Testament, which he dedicated to Pope Leo 
X., and accompanied it with a new Latin ver- 
sion. The labor required for this work can be 
appreciated by but few even of the learned. 
He lived to publish five editions of the Greek 
Testament. In the first two, he did not insert 
the passage of the three heavenly witnesses. 
(1 John v. 7.) When reprehended for this | 
omission, he offered to insert it in the next 
edition, if it should be found in a single manu- 
script. Afterwards the “Codex Montfort- 
ianus,” now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was found to contain it, when Eras- 
mus fulfilled his pledge, and the passage was 
printed in the subsequent editions. 

We owe so much to M. Nisard for his ex- 
quisitely written account of Erasmus, that we 
cannot refrain from correcting a small error 
into which he has fallen, respecting one of 
Erasmus’s journeys to England. Tle reports, 
that ‘the pirates,” as he called the custom- 
house officers at Dover, searched his pockets, 
because the sumptuary laws of the country 
did not allow more than a fixed amount of 
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foreign money to be introduced into England ; 
whereas, according to Mr. Butler’s more accu- 
rate statement, “ his friends having neglected 
to inform him that persons travelling out of 
England were only authorized to take with 
them a certain amount of the current specie of 
the realm, the custom-house officers stripped 
him of almost all he had. His own interest, 
and that of his friends were exerted in vain 
to procure its restitution,” (Butler, p. 64). We 
also agree with Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, who 
speaks of the “ beautiful and conscientious 
work of M. Nisard,” as appearing to him to be 
at fault in appreciation of Erasmus and of 
Luther. Erasmus, it is true, was earlier in 
the field of reform than Luther; but Luther 
went immeasurably further as he obtained 
more spiritual light. Erasmus had brighter 
literary talent, finer wit, more calmness and 
moderation ; but Luther was more decidedly 
religious, more energetic, more daring. Eras- 
mus prepared the way for Luther, who soon 
threw him into the shade. 

Much of the labor of Erasmus was of a 
kind to introduce a higher order of education, 
in which independent treatises on all subjects 
would be composed in modern tongues, so as 
to supersede the best productions in a dead 
language. ‘To use an ancient image, variously 
applied by poets from Cowley to Byron, his 
literary fame was pierced by an arrow feath- 
ered from his own wing. “If I am not 
greatly mistaken,” he says, in his “ Treatise on 
Epistolary Writing,” “the time fast approach- 
es when the public will no longer stand in 
need of these instructions, and young men 
will no longer want my precepts.” Even his 
great work —“ Adagia”— presenting in a 
golden and a jewelled vase the distilled wis- 
dom of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
literature, which gave the impulse to the 
highest works of modern intelligence—* the 
magazine of Minerva” to which men resort as 
to the leaves of the sybil, said Budseus,—even 
that marvel of industry, scholarship, and taste, 
would searcely be read in the present day for 
its own sake, however interesting, in collate- 
ral respects, to the lover of ancient erudition. 

On the whole, we cannot do otherwise than 
cherish a hearty veneration for the memory 
of this glorious Erasmus, whose character we 
should cssay in vain to sketch. Tis portrait 
by Holbein is preserved in the city which is 
honored by his tomb; another portrait, by 
whom we know not, adorns the hall of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. But who shall 
draw the intellectual, moral, spiritual linea- 
ments of a man, whose struggles for life began 
so early, pervaded so long a course of years 
the most remarkable in the development of 
civilization—surrounded by contemporaries 
whose names are volumes and whose deeds are 


histories—holding a middle course between 
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popes, cardinals, monks, and priests’ on one|though they have ceased to be read, have 
side, and profound thinkers, earnest workers,|spread the influence of his thoughts far and 
impetuous reformers, and awakening peoples} wide, as the evening sky prolongs and radiates 
on the other ;—a man who lived in fellowship|the light of the sun which has set behind 


with Rome, though lashing the vices of her|the western hills ? 


We have lingered on the 


clergy, and mocking the superstition of her/threshold of his obscure birth-place, among 
votaries ;—always complaining of poverty,|the busy tradesmen of a Dutch sea-port; we 
yet maintaining his independence to the last,/have watched the rapid flow of the Rhine 
and bequeathing gold, silver, and jewels to|from the overlooking platform of the cathe- 
his friends, but the bulk of his property, esti-|dral where his remains await the trump of 
mated at seven thousand ducats, to the poor ;}God; we have spent hours of sober luxury, 
—tortured nearly all his days by gout or|days of earnest thought, beneath the shadows 


gravel, and often rambling over Europe, yet 


of his many-sided genius; and, while we re- 


eaving works behind him that filled more |joice that his Romanism was frittered so much 
than ten folio volumes, eulogized by cardinals,}away by the Christian philosophy of which he 
pontiffs, and monarchs, by Catholic, Protes-|was the great master, we shake the head in 
tant, and sceptic;—as learned as he was|wonder and vexation, saying to ourselves,— 
witty ;—as humorous as he was plodding:|* After all, Erasmus, we know thee not; thou 
uniting the patience of the drudge with the |art to usa mere phantom, crossing the great 
enthusiasm of genius;—a Catholic, but for} European stage, of which the coarse and im- 
protestant necessities and aspirations ;—a Pro-|petuous, but manly and transparent Luther 


testant, but for catholic alliances, calculations,| was the hero.” 


There have been men in 


prejudices, and conclusions ;—a man standing|Germany, in France, in England, of whom 


entirely by himself; neither the slave of tra-|Erasmus was the type. 


It may be that all 


dition nor the champion of freedom; marry-| times have need of them, and all places. But 
ing the past to the future, and guiding poster-|as with Erasmus, so with the rest, the moment 
ity to bolder thoughts, broader views, and|arrives when they must give way to the ener- 
more settled principles than his own; who} getic and the pushing, who, not content with 
believed much, but doubted more; whose]ridiculing the things that ought not to be, will 
satirical smile cut beyond the reach of swords ;|lift up a strong arm and smite them to the 


and whose life is in those works, which 
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;| dust. 


world with good entertainments do not regale 
their guests with wine out of the cask, good 


WE often wonder what readers can possibly | though such wine may be ; but certain we are 


think of misprints. 


Many there are which} that casks come so near wine merchants as to 


broadly proclaim blunder, and about which|leave no room for divining the word meant 
there can be no mistake, inasmuch as the idea| and written, namely, cooks. 


of attaching any meaning to them is at once 


A collection of errors of the press, of the 


rejected ; but there are others which have! malignant type, would be amongst the curiosi- 


some faint and unlucky affinity to the context | ties of literature. 


Bayle records several curi- 


which appears to demand acceptance for them. | ous specimens. In the loyal Courier of former 
So in our article of last week — “ Proving Too | days, it appeared that his Majesty George the 
Much,” we are made to say that “men who! Fourth had a fit of the goat, at Brighton. We 
have utterly lost character with the public are | have seen advertised a sermon by a celebrated 
nevertheless received and petied as usual in| divine on the Immorality of the Soul, and also 
‘good society,’ their faults or vices being con-| the Lies of the Poets, which should be a very 
demned in consideration of their amusing ;comprehensive publication. The vicinity of 


their casks and wine merchants.” 


Now the context may have indicated to the|or a life of a lie. 


— or the more substantial merits of | Lives and Lies is indeed most dangerous, a 


| single letter more or less making a lie of a life, 
Glory, too, is liable to the 


reader that the faults or vices were not con-!same mischance, the dropping of the liquid 


demned in consideration of amusing qualities 
but condoned ; but he had no such clue t 


{making it all gory. What is treason, asked a 


»| wag, but reason to a t ? which t an accident 


the correction of “the substantial merits of | of the press may displace with the most awk- 
casks and “ wine merchants,” for unluckily the | ward effect: imagine a historical character im- 
casks have connection with the business of peached for reason, or reasonable practices. 


Wine merchants. 


Perhaps, indeed, it should 


Misprints are no doubt reducible to laws ; 


have struck the reader that, to assign substan-| and this is certain, that they always fall upon 
tial merits to wine merchants’ casks was a har-| the tenderest part of an author’s writing, and 
dihood beyond us; perhaps, too, it may have|where there is a vital meaning to be de- 
occurred to him that folks who propitiate the | stroyed. — Examiner. 
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From the Eclectic Review. jour better qualities. It is easy to dilate on 


Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. the dark features of our national character 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. With IIlus-|and institutions. This has been done ad nau- 
trations. Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Lon-|seam; and now that an opposite example has 
don: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. been furnished, we are not disposed ill-natur- 

edly to complain, or, with an affectation of 

THESE volumes are sure to be extensively | ingenuousness, to plead that our character has 

read. The name of Mrs. Stowe guarantees|been drawn too brightly. Mrs. Stowe was 

this. The unprecedented popularity of “ Un- | unquestionably received amongst us with open 
cle Tom’s Cabin” has rendered it familiar to|arms. The fact was alike honorable to our- 
all classes of our countrymen, and has natu-/selves and to her. She had suddenly risen 
rally awakened an intense desire to know all| from obscurity by a combination of brilliant 
that can be learnt respecting the author. | qualities, honestly devoted to one of the no- 
The extraordinary qualities of that work have | blest objects of human philanthropy. Her 
commanded universal admiration. Its circu-| reputation was of the very best kind. There 
lation has partaken of the rapidity of the nine-| was nothing unreal, much less pernicious in 
teenth century. From the palace to the cot-|it. It was the reputation of great talents, 
tage, from the Queen to her poorest subject, | earnestly consecrated to virtue and humanity. 
it has become a cherished treasure; and the} Had her reception been other than it was, it 
deep emotions it has enkindled, while partak-| would have augured in us the want of quali- 
ing of the fervor of passion, have the endur-/ ties which we have been accustomed to deem 
ance of strong conviction. The sensation | most honorable ; and had Mrs. Stowe’s record 
created by this work is wholly unprecedented, | of her visit been other than joyous, it would 
and stands out as one of the distinctive fea-|have indicated a phlegmatic and ungrateful 
tures of our day. When, therefore, it was first | temperament, which we should be sorry to at- 
announced that Mrs. Stowe was engaged in| tribute to the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
the preparation of a work descriptive of her|« If there be characters and scenes,” says the 
visit to “ the old country,” few readers failed | author, in her preface, “ that seer: drawn with 
to anticipate intense pleasure in its perusal.|too bright a pencil, the reader will consider 
This feeling will not be disappointed. We | that, after all, there are many worse sins than 
have read the volumes before us with more |a disposition to think and speak well of one’s 
than ordinary satisfaction. They are very |neighbors. To admire and to love may now 
much what we anticipated, and we can hon-|and then be tolerated, as a variety, as well as 
estly and warmly recommend them to our|to carp and criticize. America and England 
readers. The title is appropriate. It accu-| have heretofore abounded towards each other 
rately describes the general bee and coloring | in illiberal criticisms. There is not an unfa- 
of the work, nor can we see any valid reason | vorable aspect of things ia the Old World 
why a more shaded narrative should have|which has not become perfectly familiar to 

been given. We regret that some of our con-|us; and a little of the other side may have a 

temporaries have indulged in splenetic, and | useful influence.” 

as it appears to us, most uncandid criticisms, 
on the temper of the work. Mrs. Stowe, we 





With this sentence we are content to leave 
the class of objections to which we have re- 


‘ : | Y . -_f *y. 
are told, “came to England over a heaving | ferred. The work consists of familiar letters, 


sea of rose-water; wherever she turned she| written during her residence in Europe to 
beheld pleasant faces; to her eye the air was| friends and relations in America. Asa literary 
full of light. The blackest cloud turned to-| composition it is, therefore, open to some ex- 
wards her its silver edge. The verdure wore | ception ; and there is a minuteness of personal 
its brightest green, the sunshine kindled with | detail in some of the letters which might have 
its richest fires at her approach.” If such|been advantageously dispensed with. Mrs. 
were the case—and we are not disposed to! Stowe will do well to retrench these matters 
question the general correctness of the pie-|in subsequent editions of her work, and this 
ture—why should not the narrative partake | may be easily done without afecting its gene- 
of a more pleasing and joyous hue than is|ral character. It should be borne in mind 
common to such works? To speak of her|that the work was designed for America rather 
returning laudation, for laudation is to insin-| than for England, and we can readily believe 
uate a charge for which no valid ground is| what the author asserts, that she would have 
furnished. Surely we have had enough of | been “ far more at ease had there been no pros- 
the censorious and cynical on both sides of | pect of publication in England.” We take 
the Atlantic, to induce us to tolerate one sig-| her volumes, however, as they are ; and with- 
nal example of an opposite character. Eng-| out doubt or hesitancy affirm that we have rare- 
Jand and America have been too frequently | ly been more gratified than in their perusal. 
caricatured to dispose us to censure an honest | From some of her judgments we dissent. Her 
and hearty attempt to do justice to some of | criticisms naturally partake, in many cases, 
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of the complexion of the American mind, but 
there is a geniality and warm-heartedness 
combined with a rich vein of shrewd sense 
and intelligent refinement throughout her 
work, which would counterbalance far more 
weighty faults than she has fallen into. It 
was natural that Mrs. Stowe should visit Eu- 
rope with most kindly and sympathetic feel- 
ings. The extensive popularity of her work 
insured this, and it would therefore be the 
height of folly to regard her volumes as the 
calm exposition of an unbiassed observer. 
They make no pretensions to anything of the 
kind. She describes what she saw, acknow- 
ledges the kindness she received, and insti- 
tutes comparisons between her own and the 
mother country, in the most cordial and cheer- 
ing spirit. We take, therefore, her volumes 


for what they profess to be, and look to other | 


writers for an impartial and searching analy- 
sis of our character and habits. 

Her work will be best understood through 
the medium of extracts, and of these we shall 
freely avail ourselves. Arriving at Liverpool, 
in April of last year, she was fully sensible of 
the “thrill and pulsation of kindred” with 


which all intelligent Americans approach our | 


country. “Its history,” she says, “for two 
centuries, was our history. Its literature, 
laws and language are our literature, laws 
and language. Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, 
Milton, were a glorious inheritance, which we 
share in common. Our very life-blood is 
English life-blood. It is Anglo-Saxon vigor 
that is spreading our country from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and leading on a new era in the 
world’s development. America is a tall, sight- 
ly young shoot, that has grown from the old 
royal oak of England: divided from its parent 
root, it has shot up in new, rich soil, and un- 
der genial, brilliant skies, and therefore takes 
on a new type of growth and foliage; but 
the sap in it 1s the same.” A crowd was as- 
sembled on the wharf to receive her, and she 
was strongly impressed with the appearances 
of robust health which they exhibited. “ It 
seemed,” she tells us, “as if I had not only 
touched the English shore, but felt the Eng- 
lish heart.” She found a cordial reception at 
the house of Mr. Cropper, one of those “ beau- 
tiful little spots which are so common in Eng- 
land,” but with which she was yet unacquaint- 
ed. “The sofa and easy chair wheeled up 
before a cheerful coal fire, a bright little tea- 
kettle steaming in front of the grate, a table 
with a beautiful vase of flowers, books, and 
writing apparatus, and kind friends with words 
full of affectionate cheer,—all these made me 
feel at home in a moment.” 


ners are, it must be confessed, somewhat cold 
| and reserved ; but nothing of this kind was 
visible to Mrs. Stowe, whose previous reputa- 
|tion had broken down the usual impediments 
jto free and unrestrained intercourse. “ A 
lcircle of family relatives,” she says, “ could 
not have received us with more warmth and 
|kindness.” The same fact was visible wher- 
ever she went. Her name was familiar to all, 
jand every person, from the highest to the 
i lowest, took pleasure in assuring her of their 
| warm-hearted and grateful admiration. From 
| Liverpool she proceeded to Scotland, where 
| she had an early opportunity of seeing some 
lof the most distinguished men of that coun- 
| try, as well as gazing on points of its scenery, 
to which, in our apprehension, there is no 
superior. She visited, of course, Abbotsford 
—where is the intelligent foreigner who does 
not ?—and her remarks on the genius and 
| writings of” Sir Walter Scott are well entitled 
\to attention. She notes, with some surprise, 
lthe absence of enthusiasm for Walter Scott. 
| Allusion,” she says, “to Bannockburn and 
Drumclog bring down the house, but enthusi- 
asm for Scott was met with comparative 
silence.” This fact, if such it be—of which 
we have our doubts—is accounted for by the 
circumstance that “ Scott belonged to a past, 
land not to the coming age. He beautified and 
{adorned that which is waxing old and passing 
away. He loved and worshipped in his very 
soul institutions which the majority of the 
prea people have felt as a restraint and a 
burden.” This characteristic of his poetry, 
| doubtless, operates to some extent ; but Scott’s 
|reputation 1s mainly founded on his novels, 
\and here, as we believe, is the main secret of 
the absence of enthusiasm noted by our au- 
thor. Mrs. Stowe associated chiefly with the 
religious public, and amongst these the class 
lof novels has till recently been prohibited. 
The writings of Sir Walter Scott have mainly 
conduced to the removal of this feeling, but 
even they have only gradually made their 
way. At first, they encountered strong oppo- 
sition. The repugnance founded on the gen- 
eral qualities of the class operated against the 
lindividual. Nor are we surprised at this. The 
| most cursory view of our literature will 
| suffice to show that the qualities of the novel 
| were until recently such as ought to exclude 
lit from all religious circles, and it is the great 
imerit of Scott that he proved to the world 
| that fiction might be employed with extensive 
| popularity without availing itself of the licen- 
tiousness and irreligion which characterize 
Fielding and our older novelists. For a long 
time, the religious public were in doubt res 


| 
| 
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The hospitality of England is famed | necting him, and even yet, though his volumes 
throughout the world. It has its own forms |are universally read, and formal panegyries 
and modes of expression, but its reality is ad- 
mitted by all intel 





ligent foreigners. Our man- 


on his genius are perpetually uttered, religious 
men hesitate, when speaking on the theme, as 
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though fearful that their language may be un- 
derstood for more than they design. Most of 
us can remember the time when the “ Waver- 
ly Novels,” though read, were kept from gene- 
ral view. This state of things is now happily 
passed. It was a species of dishonesty which 
ought never to have been practised, but the 
seruples which induced it are yet visible in 
the subdued and measured terms in which 
they are spoken of. An opposite fact is re- 
ported of Burns, of whom Mrs. Stowe re- 
marks, “ Poor Burns! how inseparably he has 
woven himself with the warp and woof of 
every Scottish association.” There is no 
mystery in this; the writings of Burns fully 
explain it. It is impossible to read them 
without feeling that they are the utterances of 
a heart richly laden with some of the noblest 
elements of our nature, and sympathizing with 
whatever is common to humanity. Burns's 
popularity is founded on his poetry, and this 
was frecly admitted wherever the language he 
used was known. His speech was national, 
his feelings genuine and truc-hearted, and his 
occasional outbursts of strong, indignant pro- 
test, only served to awaken pity, and to di- 
minish reprobation of the excesses he plung- 
ed into. 

Many of our readers will be surprised at 
the glowing terms in which Mrs. Stowe speaks 
of the writings of Scott, and will deem her 
vindication of them, on some points, scarcely 
conclusive. His treatment of the Covenan- 
ters is one of these, and we confess to a want 
of satisfaction in the defence she has set up. 
That Scott did not designedly misrepresent 
them we freely admit. With this fault we do 
not charge him. It is not needful in order to 
make out our case, and we should be sorry to 
see it proved. What we do charge against 
him is, that he suffered the force of prejudice 
to operate so powerfully on his mind as to 
color all the views which he took of the con- 
tending parties of that period. The agents 
cf priestly intolerance and of royal perfidy 
are painted in resplendent colors. Whatever 
virtues they possessed are brought out strong- 
ly to view, whilst their terrible vices are either 
wholly merged, or are divested of their most 
repulsive features. On the other hand, the 
heroism, the superhuman fidelity to principle, 
the intense, though in many cases one-sided 
devotion to duty, which characterized the 
Covenanters, are concealed from view by the 
grotesque aspect of their religious forms, or 
their narrow-minded and fierce sectarianism. 
Scott might, and ought to, have known better. 
Evidence was accessible, which weuld have 
wrought conviction had not his prejudices been 
concerned. It is to his disgrace that his sym- 
pathies were not with the suffering class, who, | 
in their day, and according to the measure of 
their enlightenment, were heroic witnesses for 
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that truth under whose shelter we calmly live. 
But our readers must hear what Mrs. Stowe 
alleges on this point :— 


Scott has been censured as being wilfully un- 
just to the Covenanters and Puritans. I think 
he meant really to deal fairly by them, and that 
what he called fairness might seem rank injustice 
to those brought up to venerate them, as we have 
been. I suppose that in “ Old Mortality,” it was 
Scott’s honest intention to balance the two par- 
ties about fairly, by putting on the Covenant side 
his good, steady, well-behaved hero, Mr. Morton, 
who is just as much of a Puritan as the Puritans 
would have been had they taken Sir Walter Scott’s 
advice; that is to say, a very nice, sensible, moral 
man, who takes the Puritan side because he thinks 
it the right side, but contemplates all the devo- 
tional enthusiasm and religious ecstasies of his 
associates from a merely artistic and pictorial 
point of view. The trouble was, when he got his 
model Puritan done, nobody ever knew what he 
was meant for; and then all the young ladies 
voted steady Henry Morton a bore, and went to 
falling in love with his Cavalicr rival, Lord Evan- 
dale, and people talked as if it was a preconcerted 
arrangement of Scott, to surprise the female heart, 
and carry it over to the royalist side. 

The fact was, in describing Evandale he made 
a living, effective character, because he was de- 
scribing something he had full sympathy with, 
and put his whole life into; but Henry Morton 
is a laborious arrangement of starch and paste- 
board to produce one of those supposititious, just- 
right men, who are always the stupidest of mor- 
tals after they are made. As to why Scott did 
not describe such a character as the martyr Duke 
of Argyle, or Hampden, or Sir Harry Vane, 
where high birth, and noble breeding, and chival- 
rous sentiment were all united with intense devo- 
tional fervor, the answer is, that he could not do 
it; he had not that in him wherewith to do it; 
a man cannot create that of which he has not first 
had the elements in himself ; and devotional en- 
thusiasm is a thing which Scott never felt.— 
Vol. i. pp. 143-145. 


As a companion picture, we may refer to 
our author's visit to Stratford, which she ap- 
proached with the reverence of intense ad- 
miration. Shakspeare, Bunyan, and Defoe, 
are mentioned as the three writers whose works 
should be specially studied by all who would 
know the force and amplitude of our verna- 
cular speech. They are radically and tho- 
roughly English. “ They have the solid grain 
of the English oak, not veneered by learning 
and the classics; not inlaid with arabesques 
from other nations, but developing wholly out 
of the English nationality.” Much of what 
we have written respecting the feeling of the 
religious public towards Scott is applicable to 
Shakspeare, and we are the more inclined to 
refer our readers to this portion of Mrs. 
Stowe’s narrative, in the hope that it will 
serve to induce a more discriminating esti- 
mate of him than has hitherto been prevalent. 
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It seemed to me (she says) so singular that of 
such 2 man there should not remain one accred- 
ited relic! Of Martin Luther, though he lived 
much earlier, how many things remain! Of al- 
most any distinguished character how much more 
is known than of Shakspeare! There is not, so 
far as I can discover, an authentic relic of any- 
thing belonging to him. There are very few an- 
ecdotes of his sayings or doings ; no letters, no 
private memoranda, that should let us into the 
secret of what he was personally, who has in turns 
personated all minds. The very perfection of his 
dramatic talent has become an impenetrable veil ; 
we can no more tell, from his writings, what were 
his predominant tastes and habits, than we can 
discriminate, among the variety of melodies, what 
are the native notes of the mocking-bird. The 
only means left us for forming an opinion of what 
he was personally, are inferences of the most deli- 
cate nature from the slightest premises. 

The common idea which has pervaded the 
world, of a joyous, roving, somewhat unsettled, 
and dissipated character, would scem, from 
many well-authenticated facts, to be incorrect. 
The gaieties and dissipations of his life seem to 
have been confined to his very earliest days, and 
to have been the exuberance of a most extraordi- 
nary vitality, bursting into existence with such 
force and vivacity that it had not had time to col- 
lect itself, and so come to self-knowledge and con- 
trol. By many accounts it would appear that the 
character he sustained in the last years of his life, 
was that of a judicious, common-sense sort of a 
man ; a discreet, reputable, and religious house- 
holder.—Ib. pp. 215, 216. 


We should be glad to qoute largely from 
this part of the work, but must content our- 
selves with the following beautiful passage, 
in which the influence of maternal gentleness 
and purity on the genius of the bard of Avon 
is strikingly alluded to. The world has had 
many illustrations of the vast benefits which 
have accrued from the silent teachings of ma- 
ternal love, but in no case, perhaps, have our 
obligations been greater than in the case 
before us. Referring to the mother of Shak- 
speare, Mrs. Stowe remarks :— 


We know nothing who this Mary was, that was 
his mother; but one sometimes wonders where in 
that coarse age, when queen and ladies talked fa- 
miliarly, as women would blush to talk now; 
and when the broad, coarse wit of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was gotten up to suit the 
taste of a virgin queen,—one wonders, I say, 
when women were such and so, where he found 
those models of lily-like purity, women so chaste 
in soul and pure in language that they could not 
even bring their lips to utter a word of shame. 
Desdemona cannot even bring herself to speak 
the coarse word with which her husband taunts 
her; she cannot make herself believe that there 
are women in the world who could stoop to such 
grossness. 

For my part, I cannot believe that, in such an 
age, such deep heart-knowledge of pure woman- 
hood could have come otherwise than by the im. 








pression, on the child’s soul, of a mother’s purity. 
I seem to have a vision of one of those women 
whom the world knows not of, silent, deep- 
hearted, loving, whom the coarser and more prac- 
tically efficient jostle aside and underrate for 
their want of interest in the noisy chit-chat and 
commonplace of the day ; but who yet have a sa- 
cred power, like that of the spirit of peace, to brood 
with dove-like wings over the childish heart, and 
quicken into life the struggling, slumbering ele- 
ments of a sensitive nature. 

I cannot but think, in that beautiful scene 
where he represents Desdemona as amazed and 
struck dumb with the grossness and brutality of 
the charges which had been thrown upon her, yet 
so dignified in the consciousness of her own pu- 
rity, so magnanimous in the power of disinter- 
ested, forgiving love, that he was portraying no 
ideal excellence, but only reproducing. under fic- 
titious and supposititious circumstances, the pa- 
tience, magnanimity, and enduring love which 
had shone upon him in the household words and 
ways of his mother. 

It seemed to me that, in that bare and lowly 
chamber I saw a vision of a lovely face which 
was the first beauty that dawned on those child- 
ish eyes, and heard that voice whose lullaby 
tuned his ear to an exquisite sense of cadence 
and rhythm. I fancied that, while she thas se- 
rencly shone upon him like a benignant star, some 
rigorous grand-aunt took upon her the practical 
part of his guidance, chased up his wanderings 
to the right and left, scolded him for wanting to 
look out of the window because his little climb- 
ing toes left their mark on the neat wall. or rigo- 
rously arrested him when his curly head was seen 
bobbing off at the bottom of the street, following 
a bird or a dog, or a showman ; intercepting him 
in some happy hour when he was aiming to 
strike off, on his own account, to an adjoining 
field for “ winking Mary-buds;” made long ser- 
mons to him on the wickedness of muddying his 
clothes and wetting his new shoes (if he had any), 
and told him that something dreadful would 
come out of the graveyard and catch him if he 
was not a better boy, imagining that if it were 
not for her bustling activity, Willie would go 
straight to destruction—Ib. pp. 203, 204. 


Much is recorded of the Stafford House 
family, and we do not wonder at it. Our au- 
thor’s reception was so cordial and flattering, 
the attentions she received were so delicate 
and well-timed, and the personal qualities of 
the distinguished circle gave such value to 
their kindness, that Mrs. Stowe would have 
been more than human had she not keenly 
felt the attention shown her. She never loses 
an opportunity of recurring to the Duchess 
of Sutherland and her distinguished relatives ; 
and the tone of her remarks, whilst highly 
laudatory, never awakens the suspicion of un- 
worthy motives, or of a deficiency of self- 
respect. There is neither inflation nor servility 
in her remarks. They are the cordial re- 
sponse of a grateful and intelligent woman, 
who duly appreciated what was due to herself 
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and rightfully referred to the cause with 
which she was identified the flattering recep- 
tion with which she met. It is well known 
that a meeting took place at Stafford House 
between Mrs. Stowe and the ladies most hon- 
orably distinguished in the anti-slavery move- 
ments of our age. This meeting was “a 
most remarkable fact,” and our author was wise 
enough not to appropriate the honor of it to| 
herself. “ I rather regard it,” she says, “ as the 
most public expression possible of the feelings 
of the women of England, on one of the 
most important questions of our day—that of | 
individual liberty considered in its religious 
bearings.” Referring to this meeting, Mrs. 
Stowe justly remarks :— 


The most splendid of England’s palaces has 
this day opened its doors to the slave. Its treas- 
ures of wealth and of art, its prestige of high 
name and historic memories, have been conse- 
crated to the acknowledgment of Christianity in 
that form wherein, in our day, it is most fre- 
quently denied — the recognition of the brother- 
hood of the human family, and the equal religious 
yaluc of every human soul. A fair and noble 
hand by this meeting has fixed, in the most pub- 
lic manner, an ineffaceable seal to the beautiful 
sentiments of that most Christian document, the 
Letter of the Ladies of Great Britain to the La- 
dies of America. That Letter and this public 
attestation of it are now historic facts, which 
wait their time and the judgment of advancing 
Christianity—Ib. p. 298. 


Our readers will be desirous of knowing the 
impression made on Mrs. Stowe by some of 
our literary celebrities. She met several of 
them on various occasions, and her sketches 
are full of interest. Designed primarily for 
American readers, her descriptions will be 
read on this side of the Atlantic with no 
slight curiosity and pleasure. Take for in- 
stance the following account of Macaulay, 
with whom she breakfasted at Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s. 


Macaulay’s whole physique gives you the im- 
pression of great strength and stamina of consti- 
tution. He has the kind of frame which we usu- 
ally imagine is peculiarly English : short, stout, 
and firmly knit. There is something hearty in 
all his demonstrations. He speaks in that full, 
round, rolling voice, deep from the chest, which 
we also conceive of as being more common in 
England than America. As to his conversation, 
it is just like his writing ; that is to say, it shows 
very strongly the same qualities of mind. 

Iwas informed that he is famous for a most 





uncommon memory: one of those men to whom 
it seems impossible to forget anything once read ; 
and he has read all sorts of things that can be 
thought of, in all languages. 
me that he could repeat all the old Newgate lite- 


rature, hanging ballads, last speeches, and dying | 
confessions ; while his knowledge of Milton is so! 


A gentleman told | 
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accurate, that, if his poems were blotted out of 
existence, they might be restored simply from his 
memory. This same accurate knowledge extends 
to the Latin and Greek classics, and to much of 
the literature of modern Europe. Had nature 
been required to make a man to order, for a per- 
fect historian, nothing better could have been put 
together, especially since there is enough of the 
poetic fire included in the composition, to fuse all 
these multiplied materials together, and color the 
historical crystallization with them. 

Macaulay is about fifty. He has never married 
yet there are unmistakable evidences in the 
breathings and aspects of the family circle by 
whom he was surrounded, that the social part is 
not wanting in his conformation. Some very 
charming young lady relatives seemed to think, 
quite as much of their gifted uncle as you might 
have done had he been yours. 

Macaulay is celebrated as a conversationalist ; 
and, like Coleridge, Carlyle, and almost every 


| one who enjoys this reputation, he has sometimes 


been accused of not allowing people their fair 
share in conversation. This might prove an ob- 
jection, possibly, to those who wish to talk; but 
as I greatly prefer to hear, it would prove none 
to me. I must say, however, that on this occa- 
sion the matter was quite equitably managed. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 2, 3. 


Milman, who was present on the same occa- 
sion, is represented as “ tall, stooping, with a 
keen black eye, and perfectly white hair—a 
singular and a poetic contrast.” Our author 
sat between the two, and tells us in continua- 
tion of her sketch :-— 


Somehow or other, we found ourselves next 
talking about Sidney Smith ; and it was very 
pleasant to me, recalling the evenings when your 
father has read and we have laughed over him, to 
hear him spoken of as a living existence, by one 
who had known him. Still, I have always had a 
quarrel with Sidney, for the wicked use to which 
he put his wit, in abusing good old Dr. Carey, 
and the missionaries in India; nay, in some 
places he even stooped to be spiteful and vulgar. 
{ could not help, therefore, saying, when Macau- 
lay observed that he had the most agreeable wit 
of any literary man of his acquaintance: “ Well, 
it was very agreeable, but it could not have been 
very agreeable to the people who came under the 
edge of it,” and instanced his treatment of Dr. 
Carey. Some others who were present seemed 
to feel warmly on this subject, too, and Macaulay 
said : — 

“ Ah, well, Sidney repented of that afterwards.” 
He seemed to cling to his memory, and to turn 
from every fault to his joviality as a thing he 
could not enough delight to remember. 

Truly wit, like charity, covers a multitude of 
sins. A man who has the faculty of raising a 
laugh in this sad earnest world, is remembered 
with indulgence and complacency always. — Ib. 
p. 6. 


Slight sketches are furnished of the histo- 
rian Haliam, Sir R. H. Inglis, Dr. Lushington, 
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Lord Campbell, the Archbishop of Canter-| 
bury, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
Mr. Dickens, and others. The following an-} 
ecdote has more than ordinary interest. It} 
relates to an occurrence at the Mansion) 
House, and confirms the impression generally | 
made on all candid readers by the opinion | 
referred to. 


A very dignified gentleman, dressed in black 
velvet, with a fine head, made his way through 
the throng, and sat down by me, introducing him- 
self as Lord Chief Baron Pollock. He told me 
he had just been reading the legal part of the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and remarked especially 
on the opinion of Judge Ruffin, in the case of 
State versus Mann, as having made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, Of the character of the 
decision, considered as a legal and literary docu- 
ment, he spoke in terms of high admiration : 
said that nothing had ever given him so clear a 
view of the essential nature of slavery. We 
found that this document had produced the same 
impression on the minds of several others present. 
Mr. S. said that one or two distinguished legal 
gentlemen mentioned it to him in similar terms. 
The talent and force displayed in it, as well as 
the high spirit and scorn of dissimulation, appear 
to have created a strong interest in its author. 
It always seemed to me that there was a certain 
severe strength and grandeur about it which ap- 
proached to the heroic. One or two said that 
they were glad such a man had retired from the 
practice of such a system of law.—Vol. i. pp. 260, 
261. 


Those who have been in extensive inter- 
course with Americans can scarcely fail to 
have noticed the early deterioration of female 
beauty. The fact is painfully obtruded, even 
on a casual observer, and has led to many 
amusing theories. Few countries are richer 
in the personal beauty of its younger women, 
but their bloom speedily disappears, and 
gives place, at a much earlier period than 
amongst ourselves, to the indications of physi- 
eal exhaustion. An interval of a few years 
works marvellous changes in this respect. 
Health is supplanted by sickness, and the vi- 
vacity and hopefulness of youth give place to 
the tokens of premature decay. How is this ? 
The question is frequently asked, and many 
explanations have been offered. How far 
these are satisfactory it is not for us to say. 
One thing at least is certain. The universal- 
ity of the fact proves the existence of some 
general law, far wider in its range and more 
certain in its operation than the varying modes 
of fashion. Mrs. Stowe frequently expresses 
surprise at the measure of health enjoyed in 
this country, and admits it, as undoubted, that 
personal beauty is far longer maintained than 
amongst her own countrywomen. ‘The ques- 
tion is, doubtless, somewhat perplexing, and 
to ladies themselves, must be fraught with no 
ordinary interest. Our author’s attention was! 





directed to it, and here is her solution of the 
enigma :— 

A lady asked me this evening what I thought 
of the beauty of the ladies of the English aristoc- 
racy : she was a Scotch lady, by-the-by ; so the 
question was a fairone. I replied, that certainly 
report had not exaggerated their charms. Then 
came a home question — How the ladies of Eng- 
land compared with the ladies of America. 
“ Now for it, patriotism,” said 1 to myself; and, 
invoking to my aid certain fair saints of my own 
country, whose faces I distinctly remembered, I 
assured her that I had never scen more beautiful 
women than had in America. Grieved was I to 
be obliged to add : “ But your ladies keep their 
beauty much later and longer.” ‘This fact stares 
one in the face in every company: one meets la- 
dies past fifty, glowing, radiant, and blooming, 
with a freshness of complexion and fuiness of out- 
line refreshing to contemplate. What ean be the 
reason? ‘Tellus, Muses and Graces, what can it 
be? Is it the conservative power of sea fogs and 
coal smoke — the same cause that keeps the turf 
green, and makes the holly and ivy flourish ? 
Hlow comes it that our married ladies dwindle, 
fade, and grow thin — that their noses incline to 
sharpness, and their elbows to angularity, just at 
the time when their island sisters round out into 
a comfortable and becoming amplitude and ful- 
ness ? If it is the fog and the sea-coal, why then 
I am afraid we never shall come up with them. 
But perhaps there may be other causes why a 
country which starts some of the most beautiful 
girls in the world, produces so few beautiful 
women. Have not our close-heated stove-rooms 
something to do with it? Have not the immense 
amount of hot biscuits, hot corn cakes, and other 
compounds, got up with the acrid poison of sale- 
ratus, something to do with it? Above all, has 
not our climate, with its alternate extremes of 
heat and cold, a‘tendency to induce habits of in- 
door indolence? Climate, certainly, has a great 
deal to do with it; ours is evidently more trying 
and more exhausting : and because it is so, we 
should not pile upon its back errors of dress and 
diet which are avoided by our neighbors. They 
keep their beauty, because they keep their health. 
It has been as remarkable as anything to me, 
since I have been here, that I do not constantly, 
as at home, hear one and another spoken of as 
in miserable health, as very delicate, etc. Health 
seems to be the rule, and not the exception. For 
my part, I must say, the most favorable omen 
that I know of for female beauty in America is, 
the multiplication of water-cure establishments, 
where our ladies, if they get nothing else, do gain 
some ideas as to the necessity of fresh air, regu- 
lar exercise, simple dict, and the laws of hygiene 
in general.— Vol. ii. pp. 18-20. 


It is well known that Mrs. Stowe is the 
daughter, sister, and wife of American divines, 
and she may therefore be safely assumed to 
be conversant with the style of preaching 
common throughout the States. As a general 
rule, she represents it as more logical and ar- 
gumentative than that of our country. It 
takes more cognizance of the intellect, as- 
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sumes less, and seeks by the force of reason- 
ing to induce conviction, rather than by the 
urgency of appeal, to give practical effect to 
admitted truths. “ One principal difference 
that struck me,” she says, “ was, that the Eng- 
lish preaching did not recognize the existence 
of any element of inquiry or doubt in the 
popular mind; that it treated certain truths 
as axioms, which only needed to be stated to 
be believed; whereas, in American sermons 
there is always more or less time employed in 
explaining, proving, and answering objections 
to the truths enforced.” Mr. Binney is re- 
presented as an exception to this rule, and 
we should be glad to see this feature of his 


public exercises more extensively prevalent | 


amongst us. Speaking of Mr. Binney, we are 
told :— 


He is one of the strongest men among the Con- 
gregationalists, and a very popular speaker. He 
is a tall, large man, with a finely-built head, high 
forehead, piercing, dark eye, and a good deal of 
force and determination in all his movements. 
His sermon was the first that I had heard in 
England which seemed to recognize the exist- 
ence of any possible sceptical or rationalizing 
element in the minds of his hearers. It was, in 
this respect, more like the preaching that I had 
been in the habit of hearing at home. Instead 
of a calm statement of certain admitted religious 
facts, or exhortations founded upon them, his dis- 
course seemed to be reasoning with individual 
cases, and answering various forms of objections, 
such as might arise in different minds. This 
mode of preaching, I think, cano-ot exist unless a 
minister cultivates an individual knowledge of his 
people.—Ib. p. 30. 


We can find room only for one extract 
more, and amongst many we select the fol- 
lowing, in which honor is done to one of the 
noblest and most patriotic exiles whom op- 
pression has ever driven to our shores. We 
have frequently expressed our opinion of the 
ex-governor of Hungary. It is impossible to 
have gazed on his calm and somewhat sorrow- 
ful countenance, or to have witnessed its in- 
stantaneous lighting up when the fortunes and 
hopes of his fatherland are spoken of, without 
being deeply prepossessed in his favor. Re- 
ceived with open arms, welcomed at once to 
the heart and to the home of the English 
a this distinguished man has conducted 
1imself amongst us with singular sagacity. 
Ordinary men would have been stimulated 
by his flattering reception to imprudence, if 
not to rashness; but Kossuth wisely retired 
from the public eye, and waited, in hopeful 
confidence, that the better star of his coun- 
try would yet pierce through the dark clouds 
by which its brightness had been obscured. 
Yielding to a necessity which no genius could 
resist, he landed on our shores the victim of 
domestic treachery, as well as the sworn enemy 


of absolutism. [listory records no struggle 
|more sagaciousty planned or more heroically 
| conducted than that over which he presided. 
His personal integrity is beyond suspicion. 
The deepest devotion of his heart is conse- 
crated to the constitutional rights of his coun- 
try, and future ages, rising superior to the 
| whispers of envy, and despising the conclu- 
sions which a false philosophy draws from de- 
feat, will enrol his name amongst the worthiest 
\of our race. Pure, high-minded, and heroic, 
jas enlightened in his patriotism as he is uni- 
| versal in his knowledge, he is the type of that 
| better class of minds out of which the regene- 
|rators of a nation are born. Had the aristo- 
ieracy of England shared his sagacity, they 
would have been amongst the foremost to do 
him honor, but the opposite course which they 
have pursued will tell with: terrible effect 
against them when the day of retribution 
comes. Our rulers are intensely anxious to 
avoid the necessity of appealing to the popu- 
lar mind of Europe, and hence their protract- 
ed negotiations with Austria. Kossuth natu- 
rally looks to the war which is now raging, as 
that which will probably bring the great prin- 
ciple of his public life into prominent action. 
We can readily imagine with what intense 
solicitude he listens to the reports which reach 
us from the seat of war; and are greatly mis- 
taken if he is not yet destined to act a conspi- 
cuous part in the struggle. The urgency of 
the crisis has drawn him from his retreat, and 
his marvellous oratory has again thrilled the 
hearts of thousands of our countrymen. From 
his views some will dissent, but the point of 
difference between us is not great. Vienna 
is more accessible to the Czar than Constanti- 
nople, and we may yet live to sce the Ger- 
man Cesars more endangered in their capital 
than the Sultan has ever been. But we must 
not forget Mrs. Stowe. The theme is tempt- 
ing, but we recur to the visit of our American 
traveller to the English residence of the Mag- 
yar chief. She says :— 


We found him in an obscure lodging on the 
outskirts of London. I would that some of the 
editors in America, who have thrown out insinn- 
ations about his living in luxury, could have seen 
the utter bareness and plainness of the reception- 
room, which had nothing in it beyond the sim- 
plest necessaries. Here dwells the man whose 
greatest fault is an undying love to his country. 
We all know that if Kossuth would have taken 
wealth and a secure retreat, with a life of case for 
himself, America would gladly have laid all these 
at his feet. But because he could not acquiesce 
in the unmerited dishonor of his country, he lives 
a life of obscurity, poverty, and labor. All this 
was written in his pale, worn face, and sad, thought- 
ful. blue eye. But to me the unselfish patriot is 
more venerable for his poverty and his misfor- 
tunes. 

Have we, among the thousands who speak loud 
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of patriotism in America, many men who, were ; people who involve in themselves so many of the 
she enfecbled, despised, and trampled, would fore- | elements which go to make up our confidence in 
go self, and suffer as long, as patiently for her? It! human nature generally, that to lose confidence 
is even easier to die for a good cause, in some hour | in them seems to undermine our faith in human 
of high enthusiasm, when all that is noblest in us| virtue. As Shakspeare says, their defection 
can be roused to one great venture, than to live} would be like “ another fall of man.—Ib. pp. 51, 
for it amid wearing years of discouragement and | 52. 
hope delayed. r Pe ee nD ot: Siete 
There are those even here in England who de- We purposely omit reference to Mt “5 Stowe's 
light to get up slanders against Kossuth ; and continental excursion, as our space is preoe- 
not long ago some most unfounded charges were | cupied with matters more interesting to the 
thrown out against him in some public prints.| English reader. Ifer volumes are enriched 
By way of counterpoise, an enthusiastic public| with numerous illustrations, and will be pe- 
mecting was held, in which he was presented with rused with intense delight by large numbers 
a splendid set of Shakspeare’s Works. __ |of our countrymen. We part from them with 
He entered into conversation with us with|yeoret. Unlike our ordinary experience, we 
cheerfulness, speaking English well, though with | ..¢ : 





the idioms of foreign languages. He seemed 
quite amused at the sensation which had been 
excited by Mr. S.’s cotton speech in Exeter Hall. 
C. asked him if he had still hopes for his cause ? 
He answered: “I hope still because I work still; 
my hope is in God, not in man.” 

I inquired for Madame Kossuth, and he an- 
swered : “I have not yet seen her to-day ;” add- 
ing, “she has her family affuirs, you know, madam ; 
we are poor exiles here;” and fearing to cause 
embarrassment, I did not press an interview. 

When we parted, he took my hand kindly, and 
said : “ God bless you, my child.” 

Iwould not lose my faith in such men, for any- 
thing the world could give me. There are some 


| Were sorry to arrive at their close. We wish- 
|ed that she had gone on writing, and shall be 
glad to renew our acquaintance with her at 
the earliest possible mument. 

| The recent decision of the House of Lords, 
jin the case of Jeffereys y. Boosey, having an- 
| nulled the copyright of Messrs. Low, they 
| have issued an edition in foolscap 8vo, at the 
low price of 2s., in order to meet the competi- 
tion which is threatened. As Mrs. Stowe has 
an interest in their editions, we strongly re- 
commend them to the preference of our read- 
ers. 
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At the moment when some of our contempo- 
raries were reprobating, in language most severe 
and unmeasured, the indiscretion of those who 
advocated, in Parliament or the press, a rather 
more vigorous action on the part of our fleets in 


the Black Sea and the Baltic, and at the time we | 


were told, on the authority of an admiral who had 
seen Cronstadt from the top of a lighthouse, that 


commenced by land, and in due form. But how 
unlike is the attack to that upon Silistria! The 
form is very soon neglected — the French speedi- 
ly grow tired of being methodical, and do the 
work allotted them by assault —the English, 
meanwhile, have dragged six 32-pounders, by 
main force, over rocks and ploughed fields, 
without making a single zig-zag, to a point 
whence the guns can be directed, at pleasure, 
| against the towers or the principal fortification. 
| Capt. Pelham takes a line of his own, and places 








| 
| 
| 


“the batteries were of solid granite, to attack | 4 ten-inch gun in a wholly irregular but very an- 


which would be certain destruction, on the au- 
thority of Sir Charles Napier,’ we ventured to 
remark : — 

“Cronstadt is, no doubt, as strong as it can be 
made ; but if it has any extraordinary look of so- 
lidity, such as to strike an observer out of can- 
non-shot range at the top of a tower, it is to be 
suspected that such a show is false, that it is 
postiche, that the place is padded out, that it is an 
impostor of a fortress, or in one word, Russian, 
which expresses every mystification.” 

Well, as far as Cronstandt is concerned, the 
accuracy of our guess remains to be verified ; 
but we have had a specimen of Russian fortifica- 
tion at Bomarsund. The batteries there, also, 
were pronounced to be granite ; and we were told 
to prepare for a siege of some duration, because 
the ground is extremely unfavorable for digging 
trenches and approaches ; and of course the line- 
of-battle ships, though carrying guns of larger 
range than the fortress, were not to be risked 
against the granite batteries. S< the siege is 


noying position. There is a moment when Sir 
Charles Napier has made up his mind to rush to 
certain destruction, but he is restrained, and the 
flect merely throw a shot and shell every five 
| minutes by way of diversion for the Russians. 

Now mark the consequences, as related in a 
private letter, published by the Standard. It 
is Capt. Pelham’s fire : — 


Three or four shots set the great stones visibly 
chattering, as I could mark by a pocket telescope ; 
one block then fell out, then another, then a third, 
fourth, etc., and these were followed by an ava- 
lanche of loose rubbish, just as you sce macada- 
mizing stones pour out from the end of a cart when 
the > Ppvaeed is removed. 


Next as to the face of the fort. exposed to the 
distant fire of the ships, not one of which appears 
to have been damaged. 


The large blocks of granite that formed the face 
of the fort, and which in appearance offered a 
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immense resistance, fell out in masses, and the rub- 
ble with which the wall was filled in, tumbled out 
in heaps.. The Edinburgh, the Ajax, and the 


steamers fired, at long range on the Bomarsund | wonld suffice 


fortress while at the same time the Leopard at- 
tacked the fort of Presto, on the other side the nar- 
row channel. At half past twelve a flag of truce 


was held out at an embrasure of Bomarsund, to-| 


wards the fleet; a boat, with an officer was sent on 


shore, and at about half past twelve the governor | 


surrendered. 


Now, supposing that Fort Menschikoff had been 
exposed for a forenoon, not to a shot and shell 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘about six fathoms, which is little more than 


sufficient for a man-of-war. By sinking stone- 
laden hulks in this narrow channel, one month 
to imprison the Russian fleet in- 
side; and this itself would be of the highest im- 
portance, for if the allied fleets, either by storms, 
battles, or otherwise, were withdrawn, the Rus- 
sians would immediately come out and sweep 
the Baltic, to the terror not only of this country, 
but also of Sweden and Denmark, who, for that 
reason alone, dare not sympathize with us. More 


|than this, however, might be accomplished. If 


sritain were to make a permanent barrier, the 


every five minutes, but to the sustained fire from | effect would be so destructive to the power of 
the broadsides of five or six line-of-battle ships, | Russia, that, very possibly, the mere threat might 


is there not a strong probability that the solid | 
granite would have been “macadamized” into 
the loose blocks of rubble to which the Bomar- 
sund forts were reduced by the employment of a 
twentieth part of the means supposed? Possibly 
Fort Menschikoff might have surrendered as 
nimbly as Fort Presto himself. 

The construction of granite towers is, in fact, 
a return to a wholly obsolete method of fortifica- 
tion. When arbalests were superseded by artil- 
lery, it was speedily perceived that stone walls | 
could no longer be relied upon, The “gins and 
cracks of war,” imperfect as they were in their 
infancy, produced a speedy revolution in the con- } 
struction of fortified places. The lofty towers 





placed by earth-works of enormous thickness, 
and of the smallest elevation that would afford a 
range tothe guns. The solid mound of the Ro- 
man reappeared (faced sometimes with masonry, 
to prevent an escalade), because it alone possessed 
the power of resisting, for any length of time, the 
terrible energy of the new invention. However, 
the Russians, having built towers of granite or 
some scagliola substitute, the word went forth, 
and granite towers were pronounced impregnable. 
To doubt their strength, exposed you to ridicule ; | 
to deny it, to anathema. They were religiously | 
believed in ; and if the Czar had mounted them 
with catapults, it would have been pronounced 
“certain destruction” to approach, armed only 
with Paixhans. However, the granite-battery 
pretext for inaction will avail no longer. 

Not the least gratifying part of the gallant and 
important achievement at Bomarsund is, that it 
has been accomplished with a small loss of life. 
Had the short and decisive course which was 
there employed been adopted sooner, how many 
might have been saved out of the thousands of 
the Allied, the Turkish, and the Russian soldiers, 
who have perished by the sword, or still more 
miserably by disease, at Gallipoli, Varna, Silis- 
tria, and in the fatal marshes of the Dobrudscha ? 


and high walls of the castle disappeared, to be re- | 





Brock up CRONSTADT AND SUBMERGE Sr. 
Peterspurnc.—James Gall. Jun., communi- 
cates, in a letter to the Edinburgh Witness, a 
plan for ending the war without bloodshed. He 
develops his scheme as follows : — 

“Beyond the reach of the batteries at Cron- 
stadt the channel of the Neva is only six miles 
broad, with an average depth of about four fath- 





oms. In the centre of the stream it deepens to 


induce Nicholas to make peace on any terms. 
Two or three thousand hulks laid down in the 
channel I have referred to, would produce an im- 
portant geographical change. The impeding of 
the current would, of course, raise the level of 
the water considerably, and form extensive lakes 
and marshes where there are at present roads 
and houses. The silt, instead of being swept 
through the narrow channel, would settle down 
in the hollow, and in a few years fill it up. 
Petersburg. which Jies so low that it is in danger, 
every year, of being flooded, would feel the effect 
of the change almost immediately ; but the com- 
plete catastrophe would not take place till 
spring, and then the destruction of both Ss. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt would be inevitable. 
At the breaking up of the ice, the present chan- 
nel is scarcely sufficient to allow the deluge of 
water, ice. and mud, which sweeps downwards 
into the Gulf of Finland, to pass ; but when that 
channel is choked up, St. Petersburg and Cron- 
stadt would he entirely submerged, and the 
whole lower basin of the Neva covered with 
débris, increasing in quantity each successive 
spring. Were the operation fairly begun, Nich- 
olas would have sufficient work on his hands 
without a war. Ile would require to remove the 
entire population, with the archives and most 
valuable property, to some other locality, before 
spring; and where would he go? The govern- 
ment would be removed to Moscow, commerce 
to Riga: the lakes and marshes of the Neva 
would become the frontier of Sweden, and the 
pressure at present exercised upon Sweden and 
Denmark would be transferred to Prussia and 
Austria, who would then feel the necessity of 
looking very sharply to the freedom of the Dan- 
ube and the independence of Turkey.” 





Among recent inventions, Dr. Marcet’s appa- 
ratus for Artificial Respiration promises to be 
useful, as it has the advantage over other contri- 
vances of the same kind of being self-acting. It 
has a double cylinder, into which air is com- 
pressed ; and each, by the alternate filling and 
discharge, with the end of a slender tube inserted 
into one of the nostrils, causes the lungs to go 
through the process of expiration and inspiration. 
It has been tried on asphyxiated dogs with per- 
fect success ; and there remains now to test its 
capabilities on human beings. — Chambers’s Jour- 
nal. 








